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Merry Christmas ! 


© the Infantry, and the especial thanks of the 

Infantry Association to every member who is 
keeping up his permanent subscription to the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL, 

Why not give a JoURNAL subscription as a Christ- 
mas present to a non-subseribing friend? Or, why not 
put on your own list of desired gifts the renewal of 
your subseription to the Journa., if the renewal is 


due? 


All the support the Infantry Association needs from 
its members is their continuous subseriptions to the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. But subscriptions from every 
member are needed. Times are still hard, but 


times are no harder for the members who do not sub- 


scribe than they are for those who do subscribe and 
support the Association. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the JoURNAL 
are always most weleome. The sound articles on minor 
tactics now running in the JourNAL partly answer 
such suggestions. We need more articles on success- 
ful methods of company training and administration. 
Sometimes these articles seem as scarce as gold has be- 
come in these initialed days. On the other hand, in- 
flations on grand strategy grow dusty on the shelves 
waiting to be published. Lately, offerings have run 
heavy on Genghis Khan, Tamerlane and Julius Cesar. 
The JourRNAL is always long on strategy articles and 
always short on tactical and training articles. But it 
is the articles on tactics, training and leadership, par- 
ticularly of company and smaller units, that directly 
help the Regular, the National Guard or the Reserve 
officer, whatever his rank. 

If you have developed and worked out successfully 
in any Infantry command, any method, scheme or de- 
vice, tell the INFANTRY JOURNAL and let the JouRNAL 
tell the arm about it. Photographs, sketches or dia- 
grams make your story clear. We are glad to get 
sketches or diagrams, it makes no difference how 
roughly these are drawn, for the JouRNAL is very con- 
tent to redraw them in style for reproduction. 


Announcement of Annual Meeting 


In compliance with the By-Laws of the United States 
Infantry Association, announcement is made that the 
Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Infantry Building, 1115 Seventeenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C., at 7:30 P. M., Monday, January 
29, 1934. 

Ballots for the election of officers were distributed 
in the last two issues of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
The polls for the election closed December 1, 1933. 
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Announcement of Annual Infantry 
Association Awards for Best 
Infantry Article 


For the best article—First certificate of award 
and fifty dollars. 


For the next best article—Second certificate of 
award and thirty dollars. 


The following is published for all concerned: 

The Infantry Association announces that a prize of 
a certificate and $50.00 will be offered annually or 
oftener for the best article on a military topie of cur- 
rent interest to Infantry, the subject to be selected by 
the writer; and a certificate and $30.00 will be offered 
for the second best article submitted. 


Rules Governing the Awards of 1933-34 


The competition shall be open to all Infantry officers 
of all components of the United States Army. 

The articles shall not exceed approximately 4,000 
words and shall be typewritten, double spaced, on |et- 
ter-size paper. Photographs and sketches, illustrating 
the text, may accompany the article. 

Each competitor shall send, in a sealed envelope, 
three copies of his article to the Chief of Infantry, to 
reach his office not later than Mareh 31, 1934. 

The article shall be signed by a nom de plwme. A 
sealed envelope bearing the nom de plume and enclos- 
ing the full name and rank of the writer shall accom- 
pany the article. This envelope shall be opened by the 
Chief of Infantry after the awards have been made. 

In determining the excellence of the papers sub- 
mitted, preponderence of weight will be given to their 
professional value, originality of ideas and the prac- 
ticability of the thoughts suggested. Literary merit 
shall be considered as of secondary importance. The 
Chief of Infantry has consented to conduct the judg- 
ing of the articles. 

Any paper submitted may be published with honor- 
able mention in the INFANTRY JOURNAL at the usual 
rates. 

All papers shall become the property of the Office of 
the Chief of Infantry, and no manuscripts will be re- 
turned. 


Fini the Tentative Drill 


‘“‘The use of the Tentative Drill Regulations, 1932 
(issued for service test only), will be discontinued 
pending further instructions from the War Depart- 
ment.”’ 

—Circular No. 58, War Department, October 19, 1933 
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to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
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and by exchanging ideas on the utilization of such knowledge, with particular reference 
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the night of 11-12 October during the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. The 60th Infantry, with its 
three battalions echeloned in depth, took over the regi- 
mental sector east of the Cunel road and its 3d Batta- 
lion at onee resumed the attack toward Cunel. The 
2d Battalion, in support, and the 1st Battalion, in re- 
serve, were held in the Bois des Ogons. (See map) 

From the support position of Company H,* rifle 
and machine-gun fire was heard in the Bois de Malau- 
mont and from the hills to the northwest. The hostile 
artillery dropped an occasional shell in the woods oc- 
eupied by the support. The rolling kitchen, so long a 
constant companion and comfort, was now relegated to 
the distant rear. The rear echelon, with kitchens, was 
grouped by battalion along the Cunel Road under cover 
of a hill about a mile to the south. Hot food was 
brought up by carrying parties and distributed under 
cover, 

The 12th of October is drawing to a close. Men are 
looking forward to the evening meal. At this moment 
the captain of Company H is summoned to Batta- 
lion C. P. 


He reports to the battalion commander and is led 
to the north edge of the Bois des Ogons. There, from 
a covered position, he is issued the following verbal 
der ; 

‘‘A message from Regimental C. P. states that the 

enemy is offering strong resistance in the Bois de Mal- 
aumont and on the high ground to the west. The 61st 
Infantry is in the Bois de Malaumont. Location of 
left flank of 61st Infantry is unknown. 
‘Our 3d Battalion is along that high ground (point- 
ing), with its right flank four or five hundred yards 
west of the woods. This leaves a gap in the front line 
between the 3d Battalion and the 61st Infantry. You 
will move your company under cover of darkness, close 
this gap, and earry on with the assaulting troops. Use 
the remaining time between now and darkness to re- 
connoiter the new position.”’ 


| JHE Sth Division relieved the 80th Division on 


Immediately after the receipt of this order the cap- 
tain assembles his officers in the same location. He 
acquaints them with the situation and with the mis- 
sion assigned the company and states that he is going 
forward at once to reconnoiter the new position. He 
directs the second in command to bring the company 
forward as soon as it is dark enough to move with 
safety. The captain prescribes that the advance be 


— 





Note—Readers are reminded that Company H was a rife 
con pany. 


Operations of Company H, 60th Infantry, 
in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive, 
October 11-14, 1918 


By Major Dan D. Howe, Infantry 


made in platoon columns with fifty yard intervals be- 
tween platoons. He further directs the second in com- 
mand to follow a shallow draw to the left front, and 
to halt the company when the head of the column comes 
up behind the right of the 3d Battalion. Finally he 
states that he will rejoin the company at this point 
and issue further orders. 

Since German artillery promptly pounded anything 
that moved in the vicinity of the support, the captain 
and his runners moved forward cautiously along the 
trail that led down the draw to the left front. 

As the captain advanced, he began to formulate his 
plans. To be separated from his battalion and wedged 
in after dark, on strange terrain, between two other 
units did not present a pleasing prospect. 

The captain decided that he would first visit the 3d 
Battalion. As this battalion had been engaged here 
during the day it could undoubtedly furnish some 
valuable information. Moreover. its commander would 
be vitally interested in the arrival of this company 
which was to furnish protection for his right flank. 

Fortunately, the battalion commander was near the 
right flank of his battalion when the captain and his 
runners arrived. He was able to add nothing to the 
facts that were already known. However, he did sug- 
gest that Lieutenant Woodfill, an old experienced scout 
and woodsman of his battalion, accompany the captain 
to assist in making the reconnaissance and in locating 
the troops, who are supposed to be in the Bois de 
Malaumont. 


By this time, it was dark enough to venture in the 
open. The captain, the lieutenant and the runners 
set out in the direction of the small patch of woods 
to the east. The route led across the nose of a shell- 
pitted hill that was strewn with arms and equipment. 
Occasionally the officers stumbled into a shell hole 
containing one or two dead soldiers, who bore mute 
witness to the fact that this ground had recently been 
hotly contested. As the party advanced, the captain 
selected the more suitably located shell holes and 
marked them by means of a stick or pieee of brush 
te establish a general alignment and to designate the 
locations of his combat groups. 

In due time the recconnaissance party reached the 
small patch of woods, which it decided to move straight 
through and pass to the larger wood beyond, thus 
avoiding the north tip of the wood which was believed 
to be too close to the enemy. On entering the forest, 
they found it to be a tangled wilderness of under- 
growth. Pitch darkness further impeded their progress. 
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It was now impossible to move quietly ; every step in the 
tangled thicket was accompanied by considerable noise. 
This thrashing about in the undergrowth must have 
been heard for, suddenly, several bursts of machine- 
gun fire forced the party to hit the ground. 

After an interval of silence, they again moved off 
but searcely had they gotten under way when several 
high explosive shells ripped through the woods. In a 
few minutes, it was discovered that some of the shells 
contained gas and the party decided to move out of 
the woods at once. The same difficulties encountered 
guing in were present in going out plus the additional 
impediment of gas masks. 

Even on leaving the woods their troubles were not 
at an end. It is difficult, at best, to evaluate a strange 
terrain in piteh darkness—under such conditions as 
these, it was next to impossible. There was no light 
or luminous dial equipment in the party. Fog ob- 
secured the stars. No one knew which way to go. The 
captain claimed one direction, Woodfill another. Fi- 
nally a compromise was reached and, after a tedious 
interval, the reconnaissance party regained the right 
flank of the 3d Battalion. 


The captain now decided to move by a route fur- 
ther to the north and avoid the small patch of woods 
altogether. This course was followed and the western 
edge of the Bois de Malaumont was reached without 
untoward incident. Shortly after entering the woods, 
the party encountered an American patrol of the 61st 
Infantry which had been sent out to find the 3d Bat- 
talion of the 60th Infantry. This patrol led the re- 
connaissance party to their left flank combat group, 
which was located in hastily improvised shelter about 
fifty yards inside the woods. 


When the captain again returned to the 3d Bat- 
talion, he found his second in command had arrived 
with the company which was stretched out in platoon 
columns along the covered ground to the rear. Each 
man had salvaged an extra blanket from the dis- 
carded packs on the field and had wrapped him. 
self Indian fashion as protection against the cold 
misty night. Here and there a soldier carried a large 
sized pick or shovel that he had salvaged on the way up. 

The captain had decided by this time that he would 
have to use all four of his platoons in the front line. 
The strange terrain and the extreme darkness rendered 
close cooperation between units imperative. Moreover, 
the 500 yard front that the company had to hold re- 
quired all four platoons on the same line if adequate 
contact was to be maintained between combat groups. 


The company commander now conducted his platoon 
leaders through the sector, pointed out the positions 
they were to oceupy, and then directed them to move 
their units into line without delay. The 1st Platoon 
was directed to tie in with the 61st Infantry on the 
right and the 4th Platoon with the 3d Battalion on 
the left. The 2d and 3d Platoons were ordered to hold 
the center of the line. The company command post was 
tv be located near the center of the line just north- 
west of the small patch of woods and the 1st sergeant 
was directed to assemble the runners here and dig in. 


Company H, 60th Infantry, in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive 
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At this time, the company commander had no de; 
whether the attack was to be continued at some s 
hour or whether the position was to be held f: 
indefinite time. He had been informed by adjacen; 
units that the Germans were close to the front, ‘ha: 
they had good observation on the American positions. 
and that he could expect to be unsafe above growund 
after daylight. Consequently, platoon leaders were 
warned to be prepared for any eventuality and, above 
all, to dig out of sight before allowing any man to 
or rest. 

It was now nearly midnight. Spasmodie artillery 
fire continued over the area. An occasional burst of 
machine-gun fire flashed out of the darkness. Th, 
captain had just finished enough excavation in his 
shell hole for comfort and protection when a runner 
dashed out of the darkness with a message from Majo, 
Davis of the 3d Battalion. It read as follows: 


‘*Tt is reported from regimental C. P. that the Ger. 
mans are preparing for a counter attack with tanks 
through the former gap to east of 3d Battalion.”’ 

The captain immediately began to consider what 
additional preparations could be made to meet this 
impending threat. Then it occurred to him, for the 
first time, that no report had been received from any 
of the patrols he had sent out to the front. Another 
patrol was sent out to find the reason for this and 
report. Runners were dispatched with messages to 
all platoon leaders directing them to send outguards 
of four men forward for frontal protection and to 
give warning of any signs of a counter attack. 


sleep 


The captain next summoned the second in com- 
mand and proceeded to make an inspection of his 
positions. He found in most instances that the men, 
tired out by the continuous night operations of the 
past week, had made themselves comfortable in shel! 
holes and gone to sleep. Group after group had to be 
roused and put to digging and to elaborating their 
positions. The sunken road, north and east of the 
patch of woods, offered excellent cover but was found 
to be overcrowded with defenders. However, the dead 
along this covered position far out-numbered the liv- 
ing. The captain reasoned that it must be an outstand- 
ing landmark for hostile artillery and, accordingly, 
made the men dig new positions on the open ground 
along either side of the road. When these deficiencies 
had been corrected and the position appeared to be 
as secure as cireumstances permitted, the company 
commander again took up his uneasy vigil in his shell 
hole at the northeast edge of the woods and awaited 
further developments. 

Three o'clock passed and no counter attack material- 
ized. The artillery fire, hitherto desultory, had gradu- 
ally increased to a drum fire. The fox holes were pro- 
viding ample protection, but movement outside had 
become extremely dangerous. Direct hits were inevit- 
able, especially in the improperly excavated shell holes. 
Each of these was denoted by a sickening crash, ac- 
companied by muffled cries of anguish. A detachment 
of first aid men, working close behind the 3d Battalion, 
helped solve the problem of evacuating the wounded. 
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dawn approached, the ar- 

fire increased. Would 

lay: cht find Company H 

ig into a mass of hostile 

on the heights above Cunel. 

‘wuld a friendly barrage. 

presaging an advance, smother 

this threat to the existence of 
the company ? 

The answer was not long de- 
ayed. That darkest hour before 
iawn had just passed, and the 
shadows were lifting when a 
message of rather unusual con- 
text was handed to the com- 
pany commander. It read, in 
effect: ‘‘New attack line being 
formed to rear of present po- 
sitions for your relief. Retire 
y daybreak to previous posi- 
tions. 

The captain decided to act 
at onee on the following plan 
of withdrawal; the second in 
command would lead the way 
out with the 4th Platoon while 
the 3d Platoon followed in 
trace. The 1st Platoon, on the 
right, would retire at the same 
time, following the road along 
the east edge of the woods. The 
2d Platoon, in the right center, 
would remain until the other 
platoons had cleared and would 
then retire along the west edge 
of the woods. The company 
commander would follow with 
the last elements of the 2d 
Platoon. All platoons would 
reassemble in the Bois des 
Ogons. 

The second in command was 
sent on his way and at the same 
time runners were dispatched 
to the other platoons. The with- 
drawal, which began a few 
minutes thereafter, was accom- 
plished only at the price of 
many casualties for by this time 
visibility had become appre- 
ciably better. The entire sector 
seemed torn by one gigantic, 
unending explosion. The last 
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combat groups of the 2d platoon finally made their cessive shelling or to some change in plans, had taken 
way into cover in the small patch of woods. From here a new support position in the next woods located to 
the remnants of this platoon were sent back in squad the south and west of the Cunel Road. When the 
columns to the former support position. 
The Bois des Ogons, so recently teeming with troops, found that warning orders had been received for a 
was now deserted. About this time, a runner came fresh attack and that the 2d Battalion was to be in 
out of the bush and acquainted the captain with the assault. Company H was notified to prepare. 
change in the situation. The battalion, owing to ex- October 13th was spent in reorganizing the company 


company commander reached this new position, he 
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for an attack that was momentarily expected. The 
night’s operaticn had been costly; many had been 
killed or wounded, many others had become lost in 
the confusion of finding the new position. Some of 
the groups had missed the battalion runners in the 
Bois des others had misinformed and 
had failed to find the new support position. In any 
event, after an all day search, only two officers and 70 
men were mustered out of a company that had num- 
bered about 160, exclusive of the rear echelon. The 
company was now organized into two platoons and 
the captain and his second in command assumed direet 
control, with four sergeants as section 


Ovons: been 


leaders. 

As night fell, the only hot meal of the day was 
brought up. Luckily, the carrying party put in their 
appearance with enough hot stew and coffee for the 
company at its original strength. Those present 
profited by the unaltered ration return. The captain 
had his men stow away left-overs and fill their ean- 
teens with the extra coffee. He was beginning to rea- 
lize the great uncertainty of the future. 

After the carrying parties moved off with their 
empty cans, the men made themselves comfortable 
for the night. Even under the light shell fire, that 
peppered the area, this night gave every appearance 
of being one of solid comfort compared to the past 
twenty-four hours. But the meager comfort of a fox 
hole in the woods was not to last long. In the early 
hours of the night, company officers were summoned 
to the battalion command post. 

The battalion commander and his staff were found 
in an enlarged shell hole consulting maps by candle 
light. An improvised roof of blankets sereened the 
light from view. From the strained atmosphere and 
the grim expression on the faces of those present, it 
was evident before a word was said that an attack 
was about to be launched. Each company commander 
was handed five mimeographed sector maps (one for 
himself and one for each platoon commander). While 
company commanders made entries on the maps, the 
following verbal orders were issued: 

‘*In eonjunetion with 3d Division on our right and 
the 1ith Infantry on our left, this battalion attacks 
towards Cunel and the Bois des Rappes. 

‘Zero hour 8:30 A.M. 

‘*We move to line of departure at 2:00 A.M. Guides 
will join each company on the Cunel Road and direct 
them to line of departure in Bois de Cunel west of road. 

‘*Battalion seector—from Cunel Road extending 500 
yards west. Each company 250 yard front. 

‘‘Companies E and G, from right to left, in assault. 

‘‘Companies H and F, from right to left, in support. 

‘Direction of attack—due north. 

‘First objective—Cunel. Second objective—Bois de 
la Pultiere. Arriving at north edge of Bois de la 
Pultiere change direction to 335 Magnetic Azimuth 
and clean out the Bois des Rappes as far as the north- 
west edge which is the final objective. Reorganize 
and dig in 50 yards inside edge of woods. 

‘* Artillery preparation will begin at 6:30 A.M. and 
last until 8:30 A.M. when barrage will lift. Barrage 
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rate—-100 meters in five minutes. Smoke barrag: 
be thrown down just before zero hour. Time to rege} 
objective 4 hours—12:30 P.M. Upon reaching o} 
jective Company H will send patrol to tie in wit 
3d Division on right. Company F will send a p, 
to tie in with the 11th Infantry on our left. 

‘*Battalion Headquarters will proceed along |ef; 
side of main road leading to Cunel. On reaching 
objective will be at (09.3-87). Send messages there jm. 
mediately on gaining objective.’’ 

Watches were synchronized and the company officers 
moved off to join their respective units. 


= 


trol 


A few minutes after this order was issued, the cap 
tain of Company H went over the situation wit} 
his staff and platoon leaders (a second in command. 
a first sergeant, and four duty sergeants). The five 
sector maps were marked and distributed. The fol. 
lowing additional instructions were issued verbally 

‘‘Company forms in jump-off position with ty 
platoons in one wave. 

‘‘Ist Platoon, base platoon on right, with its right 
guiding on Cunel Road, will maintain contact with 34d 
Division troops just across the road. 

‘*2d Platoon extending west of road about 200 yards, 
will maintain contact with Company F on our left. 

‘‘Lieutenant Beale, with a patrol of three men 
will gain contact with 3d Division on arrival at final 
objective and report location of this left flank to com- 
pany command post. 

‘‘Company commander will blow whistle at 8:30 and 
lead out at center of company. Thereafter will main- 
tain this relative position and establish command post 
at center of company on reaching final objective.’’ 

The captain then instructed the sergeants to ac- 
quaint the men with the job on hand and to hav 
them get all the sleep they could before 2:00 AM. 

At 2:00 AM the battalion commander gave the 
signal to march out. The company had been formed 
quietly under cover of the shadows along the edge 
of the woods. The men carried light packs and two 
extra bandoleers of cartridges. Here and there a soldier 
carried a salvaged engineer pick or shovel. 

The companies, in colum of twos, moved out towards 
the Cunel Road and turned north. Intervals of about 
ten yards were maintained between companies and 
platoons. There was too much danger of getting lost 
in the darkness to risk a wider separation. 

Shortly after reaching the road the battalion ad- 
jutant dropped a guide for each company. The ad 
jutant assured the company commanders that thes 
guides were familiar with the sector and knew the 
exact place to turn out to reach the line of departure 
With this assurance the captain of Company H felt 
an added sense of security against loss in the darkness 
as he trudged silently up the road at the head of his 
company. The second in command, as usual, brought 
up the rear to see that there was no smoking and that 
silence was preserved. 

The approach march had now been in progress al- 
most half an hour. The company was moving along 
a low stretch of the road just south of the Madelene 
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yarn. When suddenly the silence was shattered by 
everal dull explosions to the north. After a brief 
‘nterval, the men heard a like number of short hissing 
jses as if a swarm of huge bees were preparing to 
ight. Then bang! bang! bang! right in the middle 

‘the platoon marching in front of Company H! It 
was ‘he familiar whiz bang. The Germans had taken 
, pot shot at the main road and scored a direct hit. 
Companies were rushed into the field at the side of 
‘he road for safety, but from the tangled mass left 
in the road and ditches it was evident that somebody’s 
platoon Was in poor shape for further action. 

- After lying quietly in the field for ten minutes the 
pproach march was resumed without further mishap. 
in another twenty minutes the line of departure, west 

{ the road in the Bois de Cunel, was being indicated. 
Remains of an old German trench system were found 
here and the men were placed along this cover in a 
deployed formation. The captain checked his line 
from right to left and assured himself that contact 
existed with troops on both flanks. The men were 
warned they would be roused well before the zero 
hour and were told to get some sleep. 

These instructions, however, were needless, for the 
short nap was rudely interrupted at 6:30 AM by an 
inferno of fire from American artillery. In short order 
the air over us was filled with noises that sounded like 
racing freight trains as shells of all calibers tore past 
is to burst in the hostile positions beyond. Retaliation 
from the German batteries, located on the high ground 
above Cunel, began almost immediately. The hostile 
bursts were well in rear of the front lines as thougn 
a search was being made for the reserves or the battery 
positions. 

As dawn approached the artillery preparation grew 
n intensity. The men had been thoroughly aroused 
long before this and were now crouching in their fox 
holes smoking cigarettes for the first time—some of 
them probably, for the last. The ban on cigarettes and 
noise had automatically lifted. 

The eaptain consults his watch for the ninth or 
tenth time in the past half hour. Eight-ten! Only 
twenty more minutes to go! He makes the rounds of 
the company again, instructing all men to fix bayonets 
and to be on the alert for the whistle signal. 

Promptly at 8:30 AM the whistle signal is sounded 
from the center of the company. All along the line 
the men rise from their covered positions and move 
out in skirmish formation. To the east, only khaki 
‘lad figures are seen advancing through the haze. 

The captain has scarcely taken his whistle from his 
lips when a breathless runner dashes up with a field 
message to this effect: 

‘Reported that Major Baldwin has been killed. You 
will assume command and earry out attack according 
to plan. Answer by same runner. 

Hawkins, Colonel, 60th Inf.’’ 

What should the captain do on this unexpected 
turn of events? The company has already taken its 
cue from the company commander and is moving for- 
ward into a hail of bursting shells. Should he make 
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any radical change of plan? Should he take any action 
that might indicate hesitancy at such a critical period! 

The captain decides to push the attack of his own 
company and assume command of the battalion at 
the first hold-up in the action. He pauses a brief 
moment to answer the massage :-—‘‘ Attack now going 
ferward according to plan. Will assume command of 
the battalion.’’ 

The company cautiously makes its way up the first 
rise. This ridge is covered with a sparse growth of 
heavy timber. Shrapnel is breaking all along the 
ridge but the bursts are high and appear to be causing 
little damage. Along the military crest of this ridge, 
and well concealed in the timber, is a machine-gun 
company. As soon as the last groups of Company H 
clear the slope to the front, these machine guns open 
up with overhead fire. 

So far the preparatory smoke barrage, mentioned 
in orders, has failed to develop, but in lieu of this the 
air is heavy with fog and gun smoke. 

The advance now leads across rolling open ground. 
This area is being heavily shelled. Small arms fire 
is heard on all sides. Because of the fog, the smoke 
and the noise, it is impossible to locate the source of 
any of this fire definitely. Here and there a man slumps 
to the ground in an unnatural or grotesque attitude. 
The small combat groups of the company continue 
across this area, running from shell hole to shell hole. 
By now, units are considerably intermingled. A group 
of men wearing the insignia of the 3d Division are 
seen mingling with those who wear the Red Diamond. 

As the company approaches the last woods, south 
of Cunel, a low flying German plane appears over 
the front lines. This plane begins a systematic ma- 
neuver up and down the front, dropping yellow smoke 
flares at regular intervals. Is this an innocent pastime 
of some German aviator? What does it mean? The 
advancing troops are not kept long in doubt. The 
plane disappears and almost immediately a heavy con- 
centration of high explosive shells falls directly under 
the line of smoke flares. This process is repeated 
again and again. The troops, however, continue to 
push forward. 

The attack had now been in progress for more than 
an hour and the enemy had been driven from the 
ground south of Cunel. The captain’s initial appre- 
hension had somewhat subsided. The exploding shells 
did not appear so deadly, Probably the worst was over. 
Suddenly there was an unusually sharp explosion that 
seemed to come from the very feet of the captain. 
The next instant he found himself knocked 
nearby shell hole. Before he could even collect his 
wits, he found himself in the care of a medical corps 
man and on the way to the first aid station 
out of action! 

Had the captain with Company H_ for 
the remainder of the day of October 14th he would 
neither have led his company, nor the battalion—as 
per the colonel’s orders—through the Bois des Rappes. 
In the first place, before the end of the day, the assault 
was held up half way across the Bois de la Pultiere, 
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at which time only one company was still under the 
command of an officer. In the second place, Major 
Baldwin appeared in person; his death, in the words 
of Mark Twain, had been greatly exaggerated. This 
officer was to eventually lead his battalion through 
the Bois des Rappes to the final objective. 

Neither the Bois des la Pultiere nor the Bois des 
Rappes, infested as they were by elaborate machine- 
gun defenses and supplemented by flanking artillery 
fire from the eastern heights of the Meuse, fell with- 
out a gruelling struggle. It was not until October 21st 
that the woods were completely claimed for the 5th 
Division. 

Comments and Conclusion 

Viewing the foregoing operations of Company H 
in retrospect, many errors can be seen. 

1. On the evening of October 12th, after Company 
H had been given the combat liaison mission, the com- 
pany commander immediately attempted to make a 
reconnaissance of the sector. Would it not have been 
better had he taken his platoon leaders on this recon- 
naissance and then, while awaiting the arrival of the 
company which was moving forward under the second 
in command, to have issued his orders for the oceupa- 
tion of the position on the actual terrain to be occu- 
pied? Each platoon commander could then have moved 
his unit directly into position over a personally re- 
connoitered route. This is but one instance in which 
a company commander failed to delegate a suitable 
share of duties to his subordinates. 

2. It is needless to comment on the inability of the 
reconnaissance patrol to find its way through strange 
woods after dark. Their helplessness in such a situa- 
tion is apparent. Equally apparent are the ways and 
means to obviate such a predicament. 

3. The greatest losses to the company on the night 
of 12-13 October oceurréd during the time of with- 
drawal. This emphasizes the danger and difficulty of 
retiring from a position while under heavy fire. 

4. The plan of issuing the attack order for October 
14 by means of mimeographed sector maps was ex- 
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cellent. The sectors, the objectives and other perti: ent 
data were quickly penciled in by subordinate «op. 
manders. The simplicity and rapidity with whic) 4 
given situation ean be explained and missions assigned 
invites a wider employment of this type of map jn 
issuing attack orders in the field. 

5. The operation of Company H on the nighi of 
12-13 October and its attack on the 14th both illys. 
trate the importance of contact and direction. A failure 
on the part of some organization to master these two 
important principles resulted in the wide gap in the 
lines on October 12th. 

During the first phase of the attack on the 14th, 
contact and direction were fairly well maintained. 
However, had the attack progressed beyond the Bois 
de Pultiere without an opportunity to halt and re. 
organize, it is unlikely that the complicated operation 
of changing direction in a hotly contested woods could 
have been successfully accomplished. Objectives should 
be so assigned that contact and direction are reduced 
to their simplest forms. 

6. The direction of artillery fire by the German 
aviator represents a high degree of cooperation be- 
tween artillery, aviation and infantry. This is cer- 
tainly one solution to the problem of adjusting ar- 
tillery fire on a moving hostile line. 

7. Lastly, full use must be made of ground and 
cover. An organization that neglects this, or that fails 
to improve a position at each pause, will soon be shot 
to pieces. This is especially true when troops reach 
an advanced position or an objective that is likely to 
become the focal area for hostile artillery. A soldier 
who has once undergone such an experience is not 
likely to lose an opportunity to improve his cover, even 
though it entails carrying an extra pick or shovel into 
action. He realizes that although the burst of a shel! 
is deadly over a relatively large area in the open, that 
a direct hit is required to inflict any damage on him 
if he is even a little below the surface. In short, 
under high explosive shell fire the best friend in the 
world a doughboy has is mother earth. 


D 


A Man who cannot think clearly and act rationally in the bullet zone is more 
suited for a monastery than a battlefield.—FULuEr. 
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Post Exchange Operation—Some Suggestions 
and Remarks 


By Major Lee R. Watrous, Finance Department 


eral Post Exchanges which had become heavily 

embroiled and entangled financially. Each en- 
tanglement was the cause of either suicide or dismissal 
or other public disgrace to trusted members of the 
military establishment; and, besides these resultant dis- 
honors, there were large money losses which had to be 
refunded. In addition, boards of officers were occu- 
pied for long periods of time with the investigation of 
these catastrophes, time which should have been used 
for each officer’s regular duties and tasks. The Post 
Exchange officers, in each case, were of average intel- 
ligence, hard working and conscientious, and not en- 
gaged in other duties, except an occasional ‘‘officer of 
the day’’ or ‘‘member of a court.’’ 

The outstanding causes of these catastrophes were 
irregularities in methods of money and property ac- 
counting and indifferent auditing, plus a system of 
operation which permitted peculations and thefts of 
supplies to continue too long before they were discov- 
ered. Unfortunately these conditions, which all agree 
should be eliminated, are still rather general if one 
may judge from the records of the Corps Areas and 
Departments. Having been a Post Exchange officer, 
Iam making the following comments with the hope that 
they may help to improve conditions and thereby re- 
duce the number of similar catastrophes in the future. 

Common business sense is one of the prime requi- 
sites for an officer who manages a Post Exchange. In 
addition, he must have enough knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing to be able to apply correctly its principles in his 
daily check-ups; furthermore, he must give serious at- 
tention to the daily check-ups. He must study and 
analyze the exchange regulations, so he will know that 
he and all others concerned are complying with them. 
If at some exchanges compliance is impossible, he 
should make his difficulties known to the Commanding 
Officer and the Council and get a decision as to what 
procedure will be acceptable. : 

The above requisites become to a considerable degree 
incapable of fulfillment if an Exchange Officer cannot 
be at the Exchange at least during the greater part of 
office hours. Unfortunately this condition still exists 
at some of the smaller posts where Exchange Officers 
have other duties. 

An officer detailed as a Post Exchange officer should 
think of himself as an owner of the business and from 
this viewpoint consider methods of checking that will 
prevent irregularities. It is well to understand that 
any system of checking, which reduces the possibilities 
of theft and fraud to the minimum, will require con- 
tinuous vigilance. The minimum of possibility of theft 
can be attained if the accounting system is efficient 


Det G the past four years, I have observed sev- 


and if it furnishes the correct information at all times. 
There must be neither opportunity nor possibility to 
misinterpret or manipulate the various accounting en- 
tries, so it is necessary that the accounting methods 
discourage rather than create opportunities and possi- 
bilities of misinterpretation and manipulation. It is 
well to remember that every employee of the Exchange 
is entitled to a fair chance to be honest and, further, 
that an honest man does not resent checkups on his 
methods of conducting the part of a business entrusted 
to him. Regardless of the source of accounting errors, 
they are usually traceable to an employee who is care- 
less, ignorant, or dishonest. However, the more diffi- 
cult it is for a dishonest employee to cover his tracks, 
the less will be the danger of his stealing. The cer- 
tainty of a relatively quick and automatic uncovering 
of a theft or defaleation is a very valuable deterrent. 

In nearly all cases where frauds have been committed, 
whether by a steward, clerk or other employee, the 
testimony of investigations brings out the evidence that 
the wrong-doers were living beyond their pay, were 
gambling, were the victims of misfortune (death or 
sickness of a member of their immediate family which 
required an immediate extra outlay), or were naturally 
dishonest. It is necessary, therefore, for a Post Ex 
change officer to learn everything he can abont the 
character, and the habits and manner of living of his 
employees; and, if he secures unfavorable information, 
he should act quickly and decisively and relieve the 
employee upon whom there rests a shadow of suspicion. 
Never fail to investigate carefully a change in the 
mode of living of an employee, if it involves increased 
expenditures. 

From the foregoing, it may be seen that it is not 
enough for a Post Exchange officer to have onlv the 
necessary basic qualifications; he must also watch his 
employees carefully and, in addition, make certain that 
he has a simple accounting system which assures :— 

1. Accuracy of all records. 

2. Definite responsibility for each division of 
accounting. 

3. Speedy detection of dishonesty. 

For purposes of accounting and operation, any Ex- 

change may be divided into five sections :— 
Buying. 
Disbursements. 
Selling. 
Receipts. 
Transfers (between departments). 


Buying 
Buying, in addition to the purchase of sale merchan- 
dise, includes labor, maintenance, and sundry expenses. 
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Left: 


Main Post Exchange at Fort Benning. The Offices are in the tower on the left. 


Right: Auto Repair Shops, Post 


Exchange at Ft. Benning. 


It can be seen that the buying of sale merchandise re- 
quires careful consideration of the methods of record- 
ing, storing, and accounting. If an adequate, perma- 
nent, and true record of incoming merchandise is made, 
the chances of loss are greatly reduced. Once recorded, 
all goods and cash can be traced with ease through the 
records. The problem therefore is to devise a system 
which will make certain that ‘‘incoming values’’ will 
reach the records. Each purchase by the Exchange 
may be divided into three definite operations; placing 
the order, receiving the goods, and approving the in- 
voice for payment. In most Exchanges, the Post Ex- 
change officer himself can act in all of these operations. 

The purchase order always should be numbered and 
in writing, with at least one carbon copy; in the larger 
exchanges, a triplicate or a quadruplicate copy mav be 
necessary. A verbal .order should be confirmed in 
writing. Right here it may be well to mention that 
the exchange officer should not delegate purchase an 
thority to the steward. The regulations very definitely 
prescribe that this is the duty of the Post Exchange 
officer. 

Provision should be made for counting the units 
received and for determining their quality. Even in 
the largest Exchanges, these operations can be per- 
formed in a very short time by the Exchange officer if 
the goods are laid out beforehand, in regular groups 
by the storekeeper. It may be advisable to adont the 
practice that packages will not be accepted unless an 
invoice has been received. No matter who checks in- 
coming supplies, it is necessary that he actually count 
them ; a mere check-off is not sufficient. The certificate, 
date, and signature (not initials) of the checker are 
placed on the ‘‘tally-in’’ slips. Of course, each lot of 
goods must be definitely identified with its specifie pur- 
chase order. It is well to remember that a dishonest 
employee usually will attempt a theft or defalcation 
on incoming values. 

After the incoming supplies have been properly 
checked and recorded, a verification of the invoice 
should be made previous to its approval for payment. 
The verification includes the checking of the purchase 
order number, the receiving date, the unit prices and 








extensions, the discounts, and the F. O. B. require. 
ments; only after these verifications, is the invoice ay 
proved for payment and its voucher given a number 
The numbering of the voucher completes the three def. 
nite operations of placing the order, receiving th 
goods, and approving the invoice, which each purchase 
involves. These three operations should be handled i: 
such a manner that they will give complete control over 
the check payment. The subject of check payment 
will be discussed further under disbursements. 

After the supplies are properly checked in, the: 
still remains the problem of preventing theft during 
their storage and issue. Whatever the stock system 
used, it depends basically on a thorough and carefu 
monthly inventory. For this reason, I think a double 
inventory is advisable; that is, two independent inven 
tories by two members of the council or an independent 
inventory by the clerks just before the inventory of 
the council member. 

When one considers that the taking of a physical in 
ventory is looked upon, often, as a necessary evil—an 
attitude which engenders carelessness—the need of a 
method which will assure exactness and accuracy is 
emphasized. Before inventory, be certain that al! mer 
chandise has been recorded, sometimes a shipment is 
received on the day of inventory and not included in 
the ‘‘accounts payable.’’ All consignment articles 
should be listed in a separate group in the ‘“‘stock 
record.’’ The inventory of these goods is taken at the 
regular monthly inventory and the number sold during 
the month gives the basis of accountability. Huandle 
these consignment articles as ‘‘accounts payable’’ wit! 
a notation that they are consignment accounts, so that 
no confusion will occur when a new Post Exchange 
officer takes them over. 

Before leaving the subject of buying, attention is 
ealled to a subdivision which is an exact opposite, called 
by some a ‘‘purchase return.’’ It refers to a return, 
by the Exchange, of goods rejected because of poor 
quality, damage, ete. These returns, together with the 
extra allowances given to the Exchange (scap, tooth- 
paste and tobacco with volume orders—‘‘drop ship- 
ments’’), must be properly credited and debited. 
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Disbursements 

Under the second section of Exchange operation; 
y, disbursements, there must be considered not 
nly those from the regular bank account, but also the 
mes from cash funds. Provisions must be made for a 
strict separation of disbursements for merchandise pur- 
chased from those for operating expenses. The various 
types of cancelled payments require careful analysis 
and consideration. For example, a check may be can- 
celled prior to mailing (either before or after its entry 

in the cash book). 

Frequently the one who signs large numbers of 
checks believes he is too busy to give particular thous: .:! 
to the task—to enquire into the nature of the disburse- 
ments; he signs checks automatically. Before signing 
a check, a Post Exchange officer should be familiar 
vith its nature. He should mark a voucher and ac- 
ompanying papers so that the same papers cannot be 
ised to support a second payment. A rubber stamp 
carked ‘‘PAID’’ with the date and check number has 
proved satisfactory. 

As was mentioned under buying, every check issued 
should be definitely related to an approved invoice 
voucher). 


This permits each transaction to be com- 
pletely traced from the purchase order to the discharge 
of the liability, and prevents duplicate payments based 
on false invoices. 
Selling 

Under selling are included sales of every kind—cash, 
‘oupons, and charge accounts. A Post Exchange has 
to contend, at all times, with a salesman’s failure to 
enter sales. A clerk may neglect to record receipts on 
the eash register, or he may ring up less than the 
amount involved in the purchase. Or in a system 
which makes use of sales books, some sales may be 
made without writing the sales slips. Furthermore, 
irrespective of what system of sales recording is em- 
ployed, collusion with some of the customers may be 
going on. This is unfortunately of quite frequent oc- 
‘urrence and is very hard to uncover. However, these 
failures to enter sales are uncovered after an inventory 
if they reach undue proportions, and if an adequate 
and accurate stock record system is in operation. 

The best method to prevent this type of theft, as 
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well as the ordinary petty stealing by clerks, is to 
divide the sales store in departments. Then by keep 
ing an accurate record of what is issued to each de 
partment, a shortage at is definitel: 
chargeable. Of course. no one but the clerk of a de 
partment must be 


nventory, if any, 


allowed to have access to the sup 
plies or receipts of his particular department. 
Una r selling as wit! buy ing. there isa sub division 


which econeerns an exact 


‘sales return.’’ It 


opposite, this 1s sometimes 
called a is very necessary to pro- 
vide for the receipt and record of returned goods or 
over-charges and to give the customer a proper credit 
A credit to a customer for a return should be supported 
by a standard credit memorandum approved and signed 
by the Post Exchange officer 

results in a credit against the 


Each such transaction 
‘‘accounts receivable’’ 
and a charge or debit against the particular depart 
ment involved 
Receipts 

Under Receipts a strict separation of cash received 
from sales and other eash received 
must be observed. 


charge accounts) 


Cash peculations of accounts can occur if the Post 
Exchange officer does not keep a eontrol account of 
‘accounts or bills receivable,’’ and if he does not verify 


all credit memoranda A control account of ‘‘ accounts 


receivable’’ is a safeguard. If total credit sales and 
total payments are posted to a control account, the dif 
ference should be the amount unpaid, which equals the 
total of individual accounts unpaid, less the credits for 
goods returned, overcharges, ete. (all of whieh hav 
been approved by the Post Exchange officer). In addi 
tion to being a safeguard, this control account saves 
the Post Exchange officer from the otherwise necessary 
labor of verifying each individual charge account 
Transfers 

Transfers between departments is the fifth of the 
divisions of our Post Exchange operation. For exam 
ple, a transfer of supplies from store to grocery or vice 
versa must be properly debited and credited to the de 
partments concerned. Under department transfers be 
long wastage, breakage, ete. Each department is cred 
ited with any which may occur, but none should be ex 
cessive and all should be recorded by periods of time 


so that each department's record can be compared 

















Left: Service Club Restaurant at Fort Benning. 


Right: Post Exchange at Ft. Benning 
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This completes the remarks on the five operating 
divisions of Post Exchanges. Before making more spe- 
cific suggestions relating to Post Exchange operations, 
the subjects of depreciation and concessions will be 
briefly discussed. 

First, the matter of depreciation ; the Exchange pays 
no income taxes; therefore, it is not necessary to have 
a sinking fund for depreciation. It is believed that 
depreciation on fixtures, automobiles, ete., should be 
charged to ‘‘profit and loss,’’ preferably each month, 
so that profits will be reduced ; then, these items should 
be carried at the depreciated value. 

As to the grocery concessions, now that a Post which 
has a military population of more than a battalion may 
not properly employ enlisted men, it would seem de- 
sirable, in some cases, to give out the grocery conces- 
sion. The success of a concession depends so much 
upon the concessionaire that great care is required in 
order to secure one with managerial ability and ac- 
knowledge. It should be understood that a Post Ex- 
change grocery cannot compete with ‘‘cash and carry’”’ 
chain stores. Nevertheless, such a concession is an as- 
set to a Post if the concessionaire is a good meat cutter, 
handles good brands of groceries, and gives good serv- 
ice with a smile—all at favorable prices when com- 
pared with outside firms which deliver. 

Care should be taken that the Exchange will not be 
involved. in the business relationships between the con- 
cessionaire and the mercantile firms which supply the 
concession. A concessionaire should do business in his 
own name, and all the firms interested should have 
legal knowledge (information in writing) that a Post 
Exchange cannot be held for such firms’ sales to the 
concessionaire. 


To assure the successful operation of a Post Exchange 
the following specific suggestions are offered. 

Work quickly to secure a thorough knowledge of the 
divisions of operation of your exchange and a com- 
plete understanding of A. R. 210-65, W. D., 1929 and 
changes. 

After taking over an Exchange, go over its accounts 
and learn why the Exchange is dealing with particular 
firms to the exclusion of others. Satisfy yourself that 
all merchandise is being purchased at the best prices. 
Regard with suspicion the salesman who is always 
anxious to present too generous samples. 

Require all vendors to submit detailed monthly state- 
ments. 

Watch your bills carefully and take advantage of 
all discounts. At the same time, be on the alert for 
the concern which gives a discount but charges more 
than its competitors. 

Open all mail intended for the Exchange; know and 
understand the contents of each letter or document. 

Read your cash register every evening after closing; 
check them against the cash and the coupons turned 
in. Keep the turnback keys of the registers in your 
personal possession, Personally lock all cash and checks 
in your safe, overnight. 

A Post Exchange officer must rely on his steward. 
At the same time, keep a careful watch and check of 
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the steward’s work, so as to know at all times, wha: 
going on. The tendency of most officers is to place + 
much reliance upon the steward, because of the be! 
that ‘‘he is absolutely trustworthy.”’ 

Check the steward’s Daily Report of Sales against 
the cash and coupons, charge slips, and receipts fr: 
‘accounts receivable.’’ 

Verify and destroy daily, all used coupons. 

Keep a control book in your personal possession which 
will show the total daily receipts and disbursements 
The steward’s Daily Report can be altered if the ste, 
ard is dishonest. 

Do not permit the steward to make purchases or to 
contract indebtedness against the Exchange. 

Keep all unsigned coupon books in your possession 
(that is in your safe). After you sign coupon books 
give them to the steward. At the end of the period 
for issuing books, have the steward return all the 
signed coupon books, less the notes sent to organizations 
for collection. 

The practice of depositing the exact amount of ca 
receipts is strongly recommended. This may be done 
daily or as often as it is possible to get to the bank. 
Even if several days’ receipts are deposited at one 
time, a daily deposit slip can be made out and each 
shown separately on the bank statement. If, in addi- 
tion, all disbursements are made by check, the monthly 
reconciliation of cash book, bank statement and check 
book is a comparatively easy task. 

No employee of the Post Exchange should be allowed 
to have free cigarettes, cigars, ice cream, ete. They 
are being paid for their work and they should pay for 
such articles at the regular prices. 

Attention is particularly invited to the first part of 
Par. 25 A. R. 210-65, Change #1, dated August 25, 
1930, which reads, ‘‘Sueccessful management, and a 
safeguarding of the responsibility of the Exchange Of- 
ficer for the property under his control, require the 
adoption in each Exchange of a system of checks and 
controls over the stock both in storerooms and in sales- 
rooms, designed to prevent stock losses and to render 
practicable the fixing of personal responsibility where 
such losses occur; such a system will be adopted in 
each ‘‘ Exchange.’’ 

Every commanding officer, under whom a Post Ex- 
change is operated, should realize the importance of 
the monthly audit as prescribed by Section VIII, A. 
R. 210-65. If the commanding officers had required 
auditors to carry out their duties in exact conformance 
with this section many Post Exchange entanglements 
would have been prevented. (Of course an auditor 
must be excused from all duties while he is making the 
audit.) 

In the foregoing pages, the writer has attempted to 
give a general idea of the main operating divisions of 
a Post Exchange and to make some suggestions which, 
if carried out, will prevent many of the entanglements 
that have continuously occurred in the past. It is 
hoped that they will at least prove worthy of being 
taken under advisement, where applicable, and thereby 


possibly save some from the clutches of Old Man 
Trouble. 
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Maskee 


By Lieutenant Frank Merriweather, ’Steenth Infantry 


CHAPTER IV 


‘*To hold out against all, one must have faith in one’s own intuition and judgment. This 
often appears at the moment mere obstinacy, but in reality it is the force of mind and of 


character that we call firmness.” CLAUSEWITZ. 


a E SHALL occupy 
ground at Maskee,’ 
orthodox manner. 

Lieutenants T. O. Gee and Tommy Barr and Ser- 
geant Badger scribbled diligently in their note books. 
We had finished our reconnaissance and Mister Gee’s 
stetch lay before us. All were as they say ‘‘ familiar 
with the situation.’’ My previous experiences had left 
an abundance of lessons in my memory,—security, in- 
formation, siting of trenches, mobility and the unfore- 
seen emergencies that arise in combat. The head-man 
of the village had provided us with advance informa- 
tion of the enemy. It seems strange, now that I look 
back at it, that the search for the ‘‘approved solution’’ 
had been so fruitless. 

‘We shall occupy and defend the high ground at 
Maskee,’’ I continued, ‘‘ with the bulk of the command 
on the left (north) flank, the Main Line of Resistance 
being here,’’ tracing a line on the sketch along the 
military erest and centered opposite the graveyard, 
extending about four hundred yards in all, ‘‘and the 
Reserve Line here,’’ again tracing a line just back of 
the erest. 

‘First rifle section will occupy the Main Line of Re- 
istance and furnish outguards along the line: grave- 
yard southeast of here—graveyard northeast of here 
—point on Maskee-Boo How road abreast of grave- 
yard. The second rifle section will garrison the 


and defend the high 
I began in my most 


Reserve Line. 

‘‘Machine gun platoon will support the defense of 
the Main Line of Resistance and furnish enfilade fire 
along approaches from the north and east.’’ Mister 


Gee bent over the sketch in an impressive professional 
manner as befitted a machine gun specialist. 

**Howitzer platoon,’’ I resumed, ‘‘ will furnish con- 
centrations on covered areas in front and coordinate 
its fires with that of the machine gun plan,’’ Mister 
Barr peered at the sketch over Mister Gee’s shoulder. 

I then wound up the order with instructions for the 
outguard, for intrenching and for counter-attacks, con- 
cluding with mention of the aid station, ammunition 
dump and command post, altogether quite an air-tight 
combat order, capped with the final clincher of, ‘‘ Are 
there any questions, gentlemen ?’’ 

Now up to this point Gee and Barr had seemed prop- 
erly impressed, as befitted young subordinates, but the 
last inquiry elicited from them rather more response 
than I anticipated. Their bright young minds, stimu- 
lated by the many suggestions that cropped up as they 
went along, held some excellent ideas, I thought, and 
rather than discourage their loyal and helpful spirit 
of cooperation I adopted some of their suggestions, 
amending my orders so as to permit the machine guns 
to occupy a position in depth on the left flank suitable 
for support of a counter-attack by the entire command 
up the Boo How road after the enemy main body had 
been enfiladed by surprise fire. The right flank was 
protected by a small flank combat group and the 37 
millimeter gun. 
silence. 

At last all seemed satisfied with the amended orders 

and presently dirt began to fly as the troops and na- 


tives set to work. By night all was in order. 
7 * * 


Sergeant Badger scribbled away in 
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In the chilly darkness and fog of early dawn the 
warmth of the reception accorded the unsuspecting 
enemy could not have been heartier, although without 
observation the effectiveness of machine gun and how- 
itzer fires must have been much less than we expected. 
However the counter attack was launched and made 
rapid progress for about a mile, where due to con- 
fusion, fog, intermingling of units and cessation of 
supporting fires it became necessary to reorganize. 
Some wandering soldiers got lost in the fog, and in 
making their way back became mistaken for the enemy, 
several casualties occurring during the firing between 
them and their friends, 

When the fog at last lifted the enemy were found up 
on the hillside and their field piece from the heights 
rained shrapnel on us, which together with the effective 
rifle fire on our disorganized and unsupported troops 
made withdrawal to the trenches imperative. The fight 
then settled down to much the same as before. Still 
we ‘‘clung to the hope that springs eternal in the 
human breast,’’ and defended our position defiantly, 
taking the precaution of first siting our machine guns 
for close-in defensive fires and strengthening the garri- 
son on the right flank. 

Next morning the enemy apparently had a new plan, 
for their field piece was now firing from a position east 


of the creek south of the railroad. It enfiladed our 
trenches and battered the village of Maskee. The for- 
mer was endurable as the traverses protected the gar- 
rison, and the latter, while deplored, had no military 
effect. But when the daily train from Imperial City 
came into view a well-placed shell met it head on be- 
fore it could stop, all but wrecking the engine. It 
managed to back out of range, however. 

From the battered ticket office the telegraph bore my 
account of the situation to headquarters. In the words 
of Bill Nye, ‘‘the answer that came was both short and 
direct, it was, it was.”’ 


These spaces for message center only 
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directed is necessary in the military service stop 
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It was over. ‘‘Mighty Casey has struck out!’’ | 
mused as I trudged up the track to the distant train 





Maskee 


00’ bye, master’’ spoke the magician at my elbow. 
0 was heading for the train, his portable tea pot 
hand and his personal effects in the other tied in 
e bandana handkerchief. ‘‘You like me give you 
present ?’’ continued he grinning toothlessly. 
low-la!’’ I assented emphatically, whereupon he 
is burdens down and squatting under the shelter 
e ditch untied the bandana, producing a rather 
ipled package of cheap cigarettes. I took one and 
ng, hastened towards the train, where I boarded 
st-class coach, the magician following and board- 
a third-elass car. As the train gathered speed on 
backward journey to Imperial City I unbuttoned 
coat, cocked my feet up on the opposite seat and re- 
tively lit the cigarette and, like a fuse blowing out 
st consciousness at the first puff. 
7 * * 


And again it was day before yesterday w 
sign of the havoe I had witnessed. 
Maskee. | 
I had had a 


must be getting m« 


We were detrair 


ing at rubbed my amazement 
Baker's chow 


I reached for 


eves in 


Surely bad dream. Cook 


I thought my diary 
and opening it found no record of the events just expe 
rienced, but there in my own handwriting were not 
only twelve lessons but these additional ones: 


13. Make up 


your own decisions 


your own mind. 


Have confidence in 
14. No plan will work unless you carry it out reso 
lutely 


team 


If the quarterback calls the wrong play the 
must run it as hard as it ean. 
15. Watch the time If the 


pitch is a fast ball look out for a eurve next time 


anyway 


your enemy all first 


A Bouquet 


Review of ‘“‘Infantry Journal’’ July-August issue, 1932, contained in ‘‘Militaerwissen- 
schaftliche Mitteilungen,’’ Vienna, p. 1098 


HE military literature of all 
the Infantry like a stepchild. 


countries treats 
Artillery, Cav- 

alry and technical journals far outnumber such 
magazines which devote themselves primarily to sub- 
jects connected with the Infantry. This is rather re- 
markable, because the Infantry, since the end of the 
war, has developed in a far more diversified manner 
than the other arms. We shall only point out here 
the infantry weapons which have been renewed and 
improved since the end of the war, the steady develop- 
ment of combat principles and the changes in the or- 
ganization of the Infantry arm. The Infantry has also 
gained in importance in combat alongside the other 
arms, especially since the combat and instruction prin- 
iples of all armies have been based on the demands 

f open warfare and warfare of movement. 

Only in France and in the USA do we find that this 
movement is being supported by an extensive Infantry 
magazine. The INFANTRY JOURNAL deserves special 
attention due to the wealth of its contents and the high 
quality of its contributions. The magazine has de- 
veloped remarkably and has become a veritable store- 

ouse of military scientific knowledge. We shall only 
point out the interesting report of the Chief of In- 
fantry, Major General Fuqua, the wealth of infantry 
activities, the article by Lieut. Kent about the use of 
sand boxes during instruction; the work by Colonel 


Shartle, documented by his war experiences, ‘‘ Forts 
and Fortresses’’; the experiences of Captain Hilldring 
(‘‘Four Days Infantry Combat’’), those of Lieut. Mer 
riweather (Khan Dhu) and finally the article by Cap 
tain McCarthy concerning the close order drill and 
that by Major Pond about the individual training of 
the National Guard. 

We are especially interested in the contribution by 
Beda von Berchem, ‘‘ Belgrad 1915,’’ in which his well 
known and dependable pen describes the Danube cross 
ing of the 9th Mountain Brigade. This piece of writ 
ing is a gem of tactically detailed description, con 
fined to a minimum of space. It places before us all 
the main event of this difficult river crossing with its 
lessons. We that coordination of all 
arms, in spite of painstaking preparations beforehand, 
may fail during actual combat so that the infantry is 
left to its own resources. 


can see close 


For this reason the infantry 
must be specially organized and equipped to fulfill 
its most difficult The article of Colonel 
Vestal about Frederick von Steuben bespeaks grate 
fulness to the German teacher. 


missions. 


The magazine’s contents have been enriched by a 
wealth of notes about weapons and equipment being 
manufactured or tried out. 


Lizut. Cou. Dr. RENDULIC 








The Austrian Official Military History 
of the World War 


A Discussion by Major Alexander L. P. Johnson, 34th Infantry 


HE official account of Austria’s part in the 
« World War is being prepared under the auspices 
of the Austrian Federal Ministry of Defense by 
the Historical Section of the Kriegsarchiv at Vienna. 
The work, which bears the title: ‘‘ Oesterreich-Ungarns 
letzter Krieg, 1914-1918,’’* (Austria-Hungary’s Last 
War, 1914-1918), will comprise six or seven volumes. 
The plan contemplates publication at the rate of one 
volume a year. Each volume is also released in bi- 
monthly instalments for the convenience of subscribers. 
Volume I (835 pages with 27 appendices and 56 
sketches) was published in 1929-1930. It relates the 
progress of events of the conflict to the end of 1914. 
The author quotes the opinion of General (later 
Field Marshal) Conrad, Chief of the Austro-Hungar- 
ian General Staff, placing blame for the Serbian fiasco 
upon the conduct of the Czech troops of the 21st Land- 
wehr Division which, as a result of that affair, was 
stricken from the rolls of the Army in September, 
1914. The Hungarian version disagrees with that view 
and lays the blame at the door of General von Potiorek, 
Austro-Hungarian commander-in-chief on the Serbian 
front, and declares that the campaign failed because of 
a defective plan of action and undue haste in its exe- 
eution, which compelled the Austro-Hungarian troops 
to attack a numerically superior enemy over unfavor- 
able terrain. Both versions agree that the plan of 
action was based upon the assumption that Russia 
would remain neutral or would defer intervention. 
The original plan of action provided 23 divisions 
for the execution of the mission in the Serbian theatre 
of war. Following the declaration of war against 
Russia, the Austro-Hungarian High Command reduced 
this force to ten divisions and five separate brigades, 
a total of 80 battalions. Russian intervention on the 
side of Serbia caused grave concern to the Austro- 
Hungarian military authorities. Evidently this con- 
cern made itself felt when it was too late to remedy 
the situation, for the concentration of troops on the 
Serbian frontier had actually begun upon the assump- 
tion of Russian neutrality. 


When subsequent developments clearly indicated 
that war on the northeastern frontier would be inevit- 
able, serious complications arose. Troops earmarked 
for service against Russia, and conditionally desig- 
nated for operations in the Balkans, were actually 
being concentrated along the southern frontier, and 
in the majority of cases it became necessary to permit 
these troops to proceed to their southern detraining 
point, there to be re-entrained and shifted to the Rus- 
sian theatre of war. This necessarily caused consider- 
able delay and some confusion. When the develop- 
ments in the international relations of the Monarchy 


*Publishers: 
Vienna. 
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clearly indicated the inevitable, General Conrad (id 
his utmost to postpone the actual declaration of war 
against Russia as long as possible. It was for this 
reason that the Austro-Hungarian declaration of War 
against Russia did not occur until August 6, 1914. 
This delay had the effect of minimizing to some extent 
the consequences of the initial error of judgment. 

The Austro-Hungarian High Command employed 
cavalry extensively to cover the concentration of its 
armies on the Russian Front. Although this large 
body of cavalry operated aggressively, with a dash and 
gallantry that excited the admiration of their oppo- 
nents and earned the high praise of General Brussiloy 
in his Memoirs, the actual results obtained were negli- 
gible. It is noteworthy that excessive fatigue produced 
by long forced marches, the heavy casualties resulting 
from frequent mounted charges against the enemy, 
and saddle galls caused by heavily packed saddles put 
several cavalry divisions out of action in short order. 

The Austro-Hungarian military authorities experi- 
enced great difficulty during the opening stages of the 
campaign in obtaining reliable information concerning 
enemy troops. Neither aerial reconnaissance, nor the 
cavalry were able to produce tangible results. The 
Russians made excellent use of the terrain, and by 
marching at night and concealing themselves in forests 
during the day, they were able to keep the Austro- 
Hungarian high command in utter darkness as to their 
movements, strength and intentions. 

Following the early reverses of Austrian arms, and 
their calamitous retreat behind the River San, the 
author concludes the narrative of volume I with the 
historic battle of Limanova-Lapanov, early in Decem- 
ber, 1914, which ended in a serious defeat of the Rus- 
sians and reversed the course of the ‘‘steamroller.’’ 

The author quotes the Russian General Russky as to 
the significance of the Austrian victory. ‘‘The battle 
of Limanova,’’ General Russky told a Canadian war 
correspondent in 1915, ‘‘was a strategic masterpiece. 
It was ingeniously planned, and executed with virtu- 
osity. It compelled us to discontinue our advance on 
Krakow, and prevented our crossing of the Carpath- 
ians. The battle of Limanova brought the first deci- 
sive defeat to the Grand Duke in Galicia...... At that 
time we Russians firmly believed that we had com- 
pletely annihilated the Austro-Hungarian Army. The 
outcome of the battle of Limanova was, therefore, a 
complete surprise.’’ 

The Austrian contribution to the military history of 
the World War is an ably presented, carefully pre- 


pared narrative, which studiously avoids even the sem- 
In this respect it adopted the 


blance of criticism. 
policy of the British official history. Considerations 
of economy prohibited the publication of documents, 
and for the same reason, none are cited in footnotes. 
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Night Battles 


By Lieutenant General Constantin von Altrock, German Army (Retired) 


PART Il 


y. Impressions of the Great Night Battles in the Beginning of 
the World War. Night Attacks of German Divisions 
in France Early in September, 1914 

N THE beginning of the World War efforts were 

| made to attain combat success not only by day 
battles and small night enterprises, but also orders 
were given for night battles of whole divisions. 

As can be seen from the war book of the Reich and 
the excellent booklet by Egon von Loebell: Close Fight- 
ing, published by E. S. Mittler & Son, Berlin, a general 
bayonet attack by the Guard and Saxons took place at 
dawn of September 8, 1914. The night was utilized 
for an approach to the enemy to eliminate the costly 
activity of the French artillery. In the region about 
northeast of La Fére Champenoise the III Corps 
ordered, for the purpose of relieving the hard-pressed 
German right wing, a bayonet attack at dawn of 
September 8, ‘‘which must be carried into the hostile 
artillery.”’ 

The group Kirchbach (23d Reserve Division) over- 
ran the enemy under hard fighting on the left wing at 
the Somme brook and at Sommessous, where grave 
local battles took place. At 5:00 A. M. the French 
were thrown back. The 32d Infantry Division on the 
right took position at 4:00 A. M. It crossed the Somme 
brook, whose waters had risen to the height of the 
men’s chests and the reeds, tall as a man, under hostile 
fire, soon after broke through the enemy, threw him 
back in a bitterly contested close fight, and captured 
30 guns. 

The 2nd Guard Infantry Division advanced on the 
south bank of the Somme brook ‘‘with drums beating 
and bugles sounding’’ at 4:00 A. M. against the enemy, 
who was partly prepared for battle and partly taken 
by surprise. After a brief fight the enemy fled. The 
division at once pursued in the direction of Fére- 
Champenoise. 

To the right of the Second, the First Guard Infantry 
Division, advancing at 5:15 A. M., initiated a guiet 
surprise attack, without drums and bugles, in the 
wooded terrain south of Morains Le Petit and cap- 
tured numerous French prisoners and a battery. The 
commander of the First Guard Infantry Division told 
the author of this article: ‘‘When the men stepped out 
of the forest they beheld an almost incredible picture. 
All arms of the French intermingled, infantry and 
artillery, batteries, companies, individual soldiers or 
groups of them feverishly ran to the rear to save them- 
selves. At such a sight the Germans forgot to shoot, 
but stood still and laughed and laughed. After this 
gigantic success of September 9 the division comman- 
der was handed an order to retreat. No wonder that the 
French call this retreat the ‘miracle of the Marne.’ ”’ 


The night attack of the German Fifth Army (Crown 
Prince) of September 9-10 led at many places to grue- 
some night fighting, man against man. ‘‘The purpose 
of the attack—capture of the hostile artillery—was not 
specifically stated in the attack order, but rather a line 
of six kilometers in front of the German starting posi- 
tion, without relation to the hostile front, which, it was 
directed, was to be attained before dawn.’’ Only the 
XIII Corps gave the hostile artillery as the objective. 
The troops tried to advance along their battle strips in 
complete darkness and rainy weather, which almost 
precluded orientation in the foreground. 
heavy ground hampered movement. The German in- 
fantry at about 2:00 A. M. opened a surprise attack 
with the fixed bayonet and unloaded rifles on the 
French sentries and threw them back. Then, however, 
the units lost cohesion. General von Borries (Schwarte: 
Lessons of the War in Examples; E. 8. Mittler & Son, 
Berlin) writes on this subject: ‘‘The attack in the 
darkness of the rainy September night was the most 
terrible event which so far had affected the tried and 
reliable troops after long, almost daily battles. 


sc 


The muddy, 


From the reports of almost all participating troops 
one learns the horror which befell the men accustomed 
to storming in the spasms of the night struggle.’’ The 
history of the 30th Infantry expresses this most 
acutely : ‘‘Thus the night arrived which was to become 
a Bartholomaeus night for the regiment and to remain 
in the memory of the survivors as the most sanguine, 
gruesome, and frightful of the entire war. Yonder 
at Ablaincourt were only confused, disjointed heaps 
which ran into the darkness of the night and into the 
hostile fire. Separated from their leaders, irregularly 
balled up, driven only by the wild impulse to go for- 
ward, crying hurra without breath and with the last 
strength of the lungs, the brave death-defying storm- 
ers panted forward. Without thinking, the Banet 
brook was waded across although the ice-cold water 
reached up to the chest or the neck. Like hail the mis- 
siles whipped the water and fell on the marshy, reed- 
covered banks. Sereaming cries of drowning wounded 
men, marrow-shattering calls for aid by gravely 
wounded, wild cursing, then breathless groping for- 
ward! The west edge of the Bois de Chanet (woods) 
gave the direction of march against the rain-veiled 
night skies. The regiments, completely intermingled, 
threw themselves against the fire strewing the slope 
and took the edge of the wood with the bayonet. The 
numerous corpses at the edge of the wood gave the next 
day testimony of the frightful blood-bath which had 
there taken place. In a wild hand-to-hand fight the 
withdrawing Frenchmen were pursued by the attack- 
ers, embittered to a degree of madness.’’ 
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Lieutenant Colonel von Loebell draws the following 
conclusions based on the German Field Service Regu- 
lations, from these night battles: ‘‘Night battles may 
be necessary to surprise the enemy and, when there is 
an inferiority of flyers and tanks, also to gain favor- 
able jumping-olf positions for battle, to enhance gained 
successes, to pursue, and to sereen a retreat. Night at- 
tacks often are the sign of resolute leadership. Grave 
problems for decision are foreed on the enemy. An 
attack during the early part of the night renders the 
immediate exploitation of suecess difficult. Large at- 
tack enterprises with widely aimed objectives must 
therefore be initiated only at dawn. Darkness is util- 
ized solely for preparation. This does not prevent the 
preparation for large attacks by small night enter- 
prises. The difficulties of night battles increase with 
the strength of a force. In small enterprises one can 
economize in troops, because in the night it is not the 
number but the inner value of the troops that is de- 
cisive. Dense fog equals a bright night in its influence 
on battle activities.’’ 

The reader will be able to draw from the many night 
battles discussed in this study the conclusion that all 
these rules have only a conditional application. The 
thing is to grasp the situation as it presents itself and 
to sense the possible and necessary measures for each 
special case and to carry them out logically. 


VI. Night Storming of the Wooded Heights of the 
Chemin des Dames, West of Craonne 

In the German retreat from the Marne, 1914, a great 
gap opened between the First and Second Armies. 
Into this marched at first the VII Reserve Corps and 
later the XV Corps. The troops of the XV Corps 
reached the line Le Bove Chiteau-Maison Rouge-Cor- 
beny. The 60th Infantry Brigade on September 16, 
1914, was assembled in the stone quarries at Maison 
Rouge. At 17:00 o’clock the commanding general of 
the XV Corps ordered the commander of the 60th 
Infantry Brigade, General von Altrock, to storm with 
his brigade the high position of the Chemin des Dames 
from the Creute Farm-Hurtebise Estate to the monu- 
ment Vauclere. Before the march could be begun it 
was 20:00 o’eclock and it became gradually dark. Thus 
the 60th Infantry faced a bad night march over bad 
roads with many obstacles via Arraney to La Bove- 
Chateau. Unfortunately a battalion of the 143d In- 
fantry had already been ordered by the commanding 
general to Bouconville (close to and north of the high 
position to be stormed). The battalion had so alarmed 
the enemy in his position through its activity that sur- 
prise was out of the question. However, General von 
Altrock could obtain valuable information from that 
battalion about the hostile position and the difficult 
roads of approach. For this purpose the battalion 
commander, Major von Kiihn, was called from Boucon- 
ville to La Béve Chateau for a conference at mid- 
night of September 16-17, 1914. This officer reported 
that the road Maison Blanche-Vauclere-Hurtebise 
(Cloister) was covered throughout by hostile fire, and 
therefore could not be used. The ascent over the steep 
north slope to the Chemin des Dames, too, was difficult, 
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as the forest was dense and covered by liana-like plants. 
The only way to approach that could be considered 
was a cleared path which extended from the estate 
Hurtebise in a northeasterly direction to the road 
Bouconville-Chevreux. 

This only possibility was the basis for General von 
Altrock’s order of attack. At 3:00 A. M. he directed 
the 60th Infantry Brigade from the east end of Bou- 
conville on the stated lane in such a manner that 
the 143d Infantry marched ahead of the 99th Infantry. 
The brave regiments succeeded in crossing the lane and 
then took the high position occupied by the enemy in a 
night attack by a movement to the left (southward), 
Having reached the north slope they clung to it. The 
honor of the arms of the brigade was again brilliantly 
preserved by the success of this diffieult night attack 
—one of the most difficult enterprises assigned it dur- 
ing the war. Our losses were grave. Our position at 
the high slope was difficult beeause for the present 
there were no passable roads for the service of supply. 

While the German losses were lamentable, it was pre- 
cisely this deed of arms of the 60th Infantry Brigade 
which has made.a considerable impression on our en- 
emies, as we could determine some time later from 
English newspapers. Also captured Frenchmen told 
us that their situation up on the Chemin des Dames 
was intolerable, because they received German fire in 
front and the troops oceupying several trench lines in 
their rear shot in a forward direction, so that the 
French in the foremost trenches suffered severely by 
their own infantry fire. 

The suecess of this extraordinarily difficult night at- 
tack is solely due to the energy of all lower leaders and 
to the outstanding bravery of the German fighters. 
The brigade commander regretfully had no possibility 
to render this night attack easier for the troops. The 
order from the higher command had to be executed 
and the only possibility for the attack had to be util- 
ized. There were no other solutions possible. 
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Il. Night Attack of the 75th Infantry (Bremen) in 
the Break-Through Battle, April, 1918° 
\ile the Ist and 3d Battalions of the 75th Infantry 
engaged in hard fighting and had to bite their 
through, the 2d Battalion was quietly assembled 
supper under cover of darkness. Captain Caspari 
red even now to push on towards Favreuil in 
r to avoid the larger losses of a day attack. 
The march is executed in single file across the 
itre of today’s break-through battle. The horror of 
the died-out battle becomes alive in the darkness of the 
eht. One stalks over the bodies of the fallen enemy 
and hears the misery of the wounded friends. No one 
talks. The terrible seriousness of death occupies the 
thoughts. The darkness, to be sure, covers the grue- 
some pictures of destruction, but it increases them in 
the imagination.’’ 

It is almost 2:00 A. M. before the 2d Battalion, 75th 
Infantry reaches the two forward battalions. Captain 
Caspari informs their leaders, Lieutenants Hans-Adolf 
Miller and Stiirenberg-Jung, of his decision to attack 
Favreuil during that very night. And now the 2nd 
Battalion of the 75th Infantry—itself way ahead of the 
regiment—draws forward everything that is in con- 
tact with it. The fire charm of the rockets lends to 
Favreuil its flame. Nevertheless it is scarcely pos- 
sible to maintain direction. 

‘Direction of March: the large tree lopped in form 
of a ball!’’ Thus is heard the sharp word of command. 
Now it pays that the German sentiment of the regi- 
ment had caused the town-major of Favreuil to save 
a linden tree, hundreds of years old, from the gen- 
eral destruction before the retreat of last year. 

Quickly the general direction is taken up. The at- 
tack is directed on the north edge of Favreuil. The 
small chateau with its park is taken in the darkness by 
a bitter fight, as is the cemetery of honor in which 
sleep the dead of the regiment. The attack of the 75th 
Infantry proceeds, but slows up in proportion as it 
gradually presses together the hostile forees. Two 
hundred meters beyond the road Mory-Favreuil 
we receive infantry fire from an opponent organized 
for defense. ‘‘Lie down!’’ Hours of fire combat de- 
velops, lasting until seven of the forenoon. In the 
meantime we have come nearer by 200 meters and 
more. In the rear our storm waves deploy. The regi- 
mental commander, Lieutenant Colonel Hagedorn with 
emotion shakes Captain Caspari’s hand. 
nal arouses our lines. One pays no attention to the 
hostile fire—one storms. The English yield. They 
come over to us with white flags, passing our line of 
skirmishes by companies. 


A bugle sig- 


The above narrated night battle shows what a victor- 
ous unit may risk even during night with moral 
superiority. The impulse here was given from lower 
leaders, but all—officers and men—gladly went along. 
This night battle also confirms the high morale and 
‘onfidence in victory which still animated the German 
irmy in 1918. 


*From the Bremer Nachrichten, August 1, 1918. 
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VIII. Night Surprise of Lankhof, April, 1918 
Numerical Independence in Night Battle 
Militar-W och 

April 11, 1930 


(Presented According to an Article in 
No. 17, 

After the fortunate successes of the Kemmel at 
Hollebeke and Wrytschaete the German 7th In 
fantry Division had carried the attack on April 24, 
1918, and succeeding days, deep into the south flank 
of the Ypres salient. Only the Lankhof re 
mained untaken, and hampered the straightening of 
the division front. Therefore its capture was ordered 
April 27 in the afternoon. For this operation the 
fairly intact 4th Company, 393d Infantry posted at 
Lock 7, was selected, supported by parts of Ist Com- 
pany, 4th Engineers. This advance, executed in day- 
light, encountered strong machine gun and rifle fire and 
did not get forward. 

In a shell hole the following men gathered: 1 officer 
patrol of the regimental staff (393d Infantry) and the 
leader of the 1st Company, 4th Engineers. They con- 
ferred and agreed that the objective could not be at- 
tained in the manner ordered and that the castle 
should be taken at night. The ranking officer, the 
leader of the company of engineers, gave the following 
instruction: ‘‘Direction of the castle 
oriented 


castle 


tall trees to be 
be adjusted. A platoon of 
heavy machine guns covers our advance to the half 
right, screening it by fire volleys. The two officers of 
the patrol proceed with the point. The 4th Company 
follows at a distance of 100 meters with connecting 
files interspersed. The machine gun platoon follows 
toward Lankhof when three green rockets, fired suceces- 
sively, indicate the capture of the castle. It will notify 
the battalion and the artillery.’’ 

In darkness, without a star in the skies, the advance 
was begun as directed, at the head the two officers and 
their escort of and three men. 
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Fig. 6. Night Attack on Castle Lankhof 
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Without being fired on the head arrived at the fairly 
wide double wire obstacle of a hostile position extend- 
ing east of Lankhof. Under the cover of the noise 
made by the machine gun platoon, which fired from 
half-right and rear, both obstacles were cut through. 
The well constructed trench behind it appeared to be 
empty. A pistol shot fired into a dugout produced a 
British lieutenant and his orderly, both of whom had 
slept peacefully. 

Now the 4th Company was brought forward and the 
trench was occupied on both sides of the point of pene- 
tration, but at too narrow a front, as was found later, 
as only two or three sections of the weak company had 
followed. The remainder had become separated in the 
darkness and probably remained in rear of the obstacle. 
The point of the advance guard proceeded farther to- 
ward the castle along a deep-trodden path. In the 
meantime it had become completely dark. A British 
runner, sent by the company leader to investigate the 
shooting, literally ran into the arms of the foremost 
German officer. It was possible to establish the iden- 
tity of a German or Englishman solely by touching the 
headgear. The point with the three prisoners reached 
the water trench surrounding the castle. 

Here cover was sought, the locality was reconnoi- 
tered and two passages across the trench were dis- 
covered. These could easily be recognized against the 
bright water surface. In the castle one heard lively 
commotion, but there was no trace of resistance. They 
considered our small force a much larger number of at- 
tackers, Loudly we called in English for surrender, 
to emphasize which three hand grenades—our last ones 
—-were thrown across the water trench. After the 
detonation we crossed the bridges and reached the 
castle. Here presented itself a strange picture: two 
officers and about 50 men—it was a company of ‘‘Lei- 
cesters’’—stood in the courtyard with raised hands, 
the rifles stacked against the walls of the reinforced 
concrete dugouts built in the ruins of the buildings. 
On the men were food bags, canteens and overcoats. 
Now the 4th Company, 393d Infantry and the machine 
gun platoon were brought forward. By continued fir- 
ing of green rockets our artillery fire, which had been 
directed on Lankhof, was stopped, and the castle was 
occupied by security detachments. The mission has 
been carried out without loss. 


The two officer patrols took over the delivery of the 
prisoners. The return march was exciting. The col- 
umn groping in the darkness for the direction of the 
German front got lost in the barrack camp north of 
the castle so completely that the place of penetration 
east of the castle was not found. Proceeding farther 
north, the column came to the English position. There 
20 additional Englishmen surrendered, they having 
been so surprised by the unexpected German visit from 
the rear that they forgot every resistance and without 
further ado attached themselves to the long column of 
their captured comrades. For the second time we had 
to eut the wire obstacle-and to our ease of mind met 
a strong patrol of the 165th Infantry. This patrol led 
us to the initial point of the enterprise—the canal 
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bank—and occupied the trench just taken. It 
possible to count the prisoners only at the comm 
post of the 1st Battalion, 393d Infantry—three offi 
and 58 men. 


as 


In spite of favorable circumstances the coup de m./y 
on castle Lankhof contains some things which may be 
accepted as useful fundamentals for night enterpri..s. 
According to German Regulations night attacks «re 
suitable means ‘‘to enlarge attained successes.’’ § 
cessful attacks, such as had preceded the above 
scribed enterprise, created favorable conditions for 1), 
success of daring enterprises. On one side is the sense 
of superiority. On the other side is a sense of infer 
iority, an inclination towards panic and leaderless ac- 
tion and through this results the overrating of uncertain 
dangers, all combine to offer particularly great pros- 
pects of success in night actions. In itself the night 
is the friend and benefactor of those who have fought 
unfortunately or without suecess. We felt this with 
gratitude quite often during the last defensive actions 
of 1918. Often, at the end of a day of grave battle 
on an extended front, there was present scarcely a 
single unit which could be made use of. It was only 
after the relative quiet of the long fall nights of 1918 
that a defense could be organized to give the enemy 
much trouble the next day. The almost anxious avoid- 
ance of every night attack, which was the rule with 
the Entente in 1918, has shown the disadvantage of too 
strongly a tying the infantry to the heavy armaments, 
especially artillery and tanks. The need of waiting for 
the reorganization of the latter left many fruits of 
vietory unplucked; while with a stronger emphasis of 
the inherent value of the infantry, especially as it 
shows itself in night attacks, these fruits could have 
been plucked with comparative ease. 


Conclusion 

In the preceding pages we have depicted a series of 
night battles, which permit the visualization of night 
fighting. No approved recipe for victory can be given 
and no set of rules leads to success. The true leader 
will always know how to make good use of the night. 
It. is not only the senior commander who needs the 
‘divine spark’’ in his soul and the ‘‘annointment of 
Solomon,’’ of which spoke the great Schlieffen. Fire 
of war, determination and ability must animate the 
warrior. Heroism will succeed ; in all grades of service 
it is the basis of all effectiveness in war. 

To be sure there is need of thorough training and 
habituation of the soldier to the night. Foresters, 
farmers, and gardeners will easier accustom themselves 
to the military demands of the night than factory 
workers who have become rigid at the vise. One must 
help the others. Above all it is the youths, especially 
the residents of cities, who must be given an opportunity 
to get accustomed to the night. For this the methods 
of training of the American boy scouts—progressive 
from easy to difficult steps—and the excellent selection 
of their leaders, is ideal. Youths thus accustomed to 
the broiling sun and the starry night sky will some 
day prove fully dependable on the battlefield in the 
anxious hours of the nation. 
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ton of a farmhouse, roofless, hollow-walled, with 
blood-stained wrappings of lint and gauze piled 
high outside its gaping windows. 

‘‘How long has the shelling stopped, Sergeant?’’ 
he asked the man with the chevrons, standing beside 
the manure dump at the threshold. 

‘‘Over an hour, sir!’’ the Sergeant answered. ‘‘It’s 
been quiet since about ten o’clock!’’ 

The officer continued on through the crumbling heap 
that had been the village of Chezy. It was mid-day 
under the glare of a hot July sun. Chokingly oppres- 
sive! In the deeper shell craters steamed the pools 
from the rain that had come with the early morning 
bombardment. Even the gluttonous poppies drooped 
languidly, folding their scarlet petals closely around 
their black tongues. 

Pock-marked hills rising abruptly on the right and 
scarred woods sloping sternly on the left, walled the 
road, like a corridor, against stray breezes. Under the 
shelter of the hills the officer halted and removed his 
helmet. Wiping his brow he drew a folded map from 
his leather dispatch case. 

Quite young—certainly not over thirty—to be wear- 
ing the black braid on his sleeves and the five-pointed 
stars on his collar. Tall, straight, alert of feature, he 
seemed incongruously intact as he stood, alone, in 
the midst of the shattered countryside studying his 
map so intently. 

He raised his eyes searchingly. Yes, just ahead on 
the slanting sward was the graveyard, and beyond it, 
farther to the left, was the road fork with its angular 
sign protected by the branches of a brave young tree. 

But the runner post? Where was it? Well, of 
course, during the day it would be off the road hidden 
securely from aerial observation. Almost immediately, 
as though in answer, he discovered the crude directing 
arrow with the number of the post and regiment lying 
in a drainage culvert, uprooted no doubt from its 
proper place by the heavy shelling. 

He had started forward again when he saw them 
coming. Walking wounded! Men with bandaged hands, 
feet, legs, arms, staggering blindly in a herd without 
a leader. 

‘*Get off the road!’’ he yelled, running to them. 
‘‘Down there!’’ pointing and, as he got nearer, ac- 
tually shoving them towards the scarred woods. ‘‘Fol- 
low the edge of the trees! The dressing station is at 
the end! Not far back!’’ 

They straggled down the sward dazedly. One, 
slouchy in weariness, with the fresh growth of adoles- 
cence clearly visible on his upper lip through the grime 
of the trenches, weaved and seemed about to fall in his 


|" HE officer reached the dressing station—a skele- 


“That Damn Black Braid’”’ 


A Thumbnail Sketch of a July Morning on the Marne in 1918 


tracks. 
shallow embrasure of the erudely-niched hillside. 


The officer caught his arm and sat him in a 
‘*Have a drink!’’ unhooking his canteen. ‘‘And a 
cigarette !’’ 

The young soldier looked up and tried to salute with 
a hand bound in magenta-splotched strips. 

**Do you think I’ll get blood-poisoning, sir?’’ was 
his unusual reply. 

**Did you get a shot in the arm?’’ The officer used 
the vernacular of the men for the anti-tetanus injec- 
tions of the first aid stations in the front lines. 

**Yes sir!’’ the youth said weakly. 

*‘Then you needn’t worry! Stay there! 
someone to go back with you!’’ 

**T’m all right!’’ The boy made a feeble effort to 
rise. ‘‘I haven’t had much to eat for two days. 
That’s all!’’ 

**Do as I tell you! Stay there!’’ The officer turned 
to look over the files of those still trudging by. 

Somewhat apart from the others a strapping six-foot 
fellow, his head swathed in a grotesque turban of 
gauze, was approaching. As he came abreast of the 
officer he held out a helmet with a twisted, jagged tear 
across its top. 

**Look!’’ he displayed the tin hat with a sort of ele- 
gant, yet distraught satisfaction. ‘‘Some souvenir, 
isn’t it?’’ He grinned good-naturedly and replaced it 
on his arm after the manner of a pallbearer only in- 
finitely more proudly. 


I’ll get 


‘‘The Boche haven’t got anything on you, have 
they?’’ The soldierly admiration of the officer was 
stirred to the core. 

‘“‘That aint all!’’ The big soldier lifted up his 
loosely hanging olive-drab shirt, disclosing another 
bandage around his middle. 

‘*For Christ’s sake!’’ the officer exclaimed with a 
startled smile. ‘‘You needn’t be a hog about these 
things, you know!’’ Then glancing at the youngster 
in the embrasure he added. ‘‘Do you feel strong 
enough to give a hand to a buddy—as far back as the 
dressing-station ?’’ 

‘*Sure!’’ the answer was quick and willing. 

Arm in arm the two started, zig-zagging their way 
across the road towards the bruised trees. A short 
distance, not more than a hundred yards, and the 
youngster slumped to the ground. 

The officer had stood watching them. A fierce im- 
pulse was urging him to make certain they gained the 
haven of the dressing station before the hostile artil- 
lery might reopen on the accurately registered ribbon 
of highway. These wounded were of those who had 
stemmed the tide of the enemy’s advance so doggedly 
and magnificently. And he, too, had been through the 
ordeal of that early morning. It had been terrifice—the 
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intensity of the prelude to the attempted crossing of 
the Marne by the German infantry. Beginning at 
three o’clock in the wet darkness, the fire of guns of 
all caliber had raked the Division sector, from Jaul- 
gonne to Dormans, for hours with unrelenting thor. 
oughness. Then, after the barrages had lifted, had 
come the repeated assaults in massed echelons of 
chanting men. 

Yet however strong his impulse, the officer could not 
take the men back himself because he was on his way 
to the regiment holding the right flank of the Division 
front. Fortunately at that moment a French camion 
turned the other fork of the road. Hailing it, the offi- 
cer with the help of the ‘‘poilu’”’ driver loaded the two 
in its bed. 

‘‘The Poste de Seeour!’’ he told the sturdy French 
soldier. 

‘*Oui, mon Commandant!’’ the ‘‘ poilu’’ saluted. ‘‘ Et 
vous?’’ 

‘“Me!’’ the officer laughed. ‘‘I’m not wounded— 
yet!’’ 

As the camion sped away he started to the front 
again with a brisk pace. From behind a hill far in his 
rear the sausage balloon was slowly ascending. Of 
course he did not ‘see it and besides he had heard the 
familiar whirring of the Fokker engines. His gaze 
was riveted on a fleet of enemy planes silhouetted 
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darkly against the white and b!ue clouds of his hor 

They were speeding over the front lines. Hig 
the air! Out of range from the fire of the tren 
Bombers! Seattering their eggs with destru 
violence at targets of appropriate importance. 

One of the bombs landed at the road fork, wrene! 
the brave young tree from its roots and hurtlin; 
with the angular sign savagely down the slan 
sward. The officer fell, inertly quiet after a spasm: 
quiver, with arms outstretched. His hands elute 
the sparse grass and his lips kissed the earth. 

It was as though a great fist had reached from al 
and crumpled him like tissue. 

In the graveyard a head appeared out of one of the 
riven tombs. A runner crawled from the cavity an 
burried across the open space to where the officer lay 
Kneeling, he turned the body over and looked closely 
at the trickling mouth and coldly staring eyes. Then 
taking the khaki handkerchief from the officer’s sleeve 
he covered the still face and started back casually for 
his post in the tomb. 

Three heads awaited him above its surface. 

‘*They got him!’’ he said to the three. ‘‘A fragment 
in the side of the neck! He’s done for!’’ 

‘*Who was he?’’ the Corporal asked. 

‘‘T dunno! One of those guys with that damn black 
braid on his sleeve! Who’s got a cigarette?’’ 


“You needn’t be a hog about these things, you know.” 














The Grand Strategy of the World War 


From the Point of View of an “‘Easterner”’ 


By Captain Gordon Gordon-Smith 


PART II 


ITH the over-running of Serbia and the estab- 

lishment of direct communication between Ger- 

many and Turkey, as described in the previous 

‘le, the World War entered upon a new phase. 

The Central Powers had ceased to be a 
fortress, they had broken through 
the forees encircling them and, 
through their possession of the 
Dardanelles, they still maintained 

their strangle-hold on Russia. 

There was only one ‘‘fly in the 
ntment,’’ as far as the position 
the Central Powers and their 
Bulgarian ally was concerned. 
This was the Salonica front, which, 
as long as it existed, was a stand- 
ing menace to the modified form 

‘*Mittel Europa’’ which 


beseiged 


Ger- 


The creation of the Salonica 
front was not a voluntary act on 
the part of the Entente Powers. 
It had been imposed upon them 
by the enemy. In the first eighteen 
months of the war all initiative 
had been in the hands of the 
Central Powers. This was inevi- 
table, owing to the fashion in which 
the Entente Powers had organized 
the eonduct of the war. They 
possessed no central authority, no 
common council empowered to 
carry on the war as a whole. 

Each time some German success placed them face 

face with a fait accompli they began hastily to take 
‘ouncil. Paris consulted London, London got in touch 
with Petrograd and Petrograd sought the views of 
Rome. But while the Allies were thus, to use a vulgar 
but expressive phrase, ‘‘chewing the rag,’’ events were 
moving swiftly. The contrast in the enemy camp was 
complete. There the will of the Kaiser was supreme. 
When he ‘‘pressed the button’’ Vienna, Sofia and 
Constantinople moved like one man. Napoleon once 
said ‘‘l’Autriche est toujours en arriére, d’une idée, 
l’une année, d’un corps d’armée.’”’ This ironical 

irase of the great captain completely described the 
situation and policy of the Entente Powers. 

As stated in my first article, when the Austro-Ger- 
man break-through took place on the Danube front, 


King Constantine of Greece 


the Allies began hastily landing troops at Salonica 
in a vain effort to come to the assistance of the Serbs 
They considered they had a perfect right to make use 
of that Aegean port and Serbia were 
allies, in virtue of the treaty signed in 1913, after the 
Tureo-Balkan war 
and Serbia 
together in case of 
Bulgaria. The Belgrade Govern- 
ment, in such a_ contingency, 
undertook to place 150,000 men on 
the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier. In 
view, however, of the Austro-Ger- 
man attack on the Danube front, 
Serbia was unable to spare such 
a force. This being so, M. Veni- 
zelos, the Greek Premier, suggested 
that the Entente should 
furnish them, This they consented 
to do and in October 1915 began 
disembarking troops at Salonica. 
Simultaneously M. Venizelos 
ordered the mobilization of the 
Greek army. But at this point the 
first complications arose. Though 
Bulgaria had mobilized her army 
she had not yet attacked Serbia, so 
that the casus foederis provided 
for in the treaty did not actually 
exist and Greece was still 
nally neutral. M. 
therfore, 
form, to issue a 
the landing of the Franco-British troops. 


since Greece 
By this treaty 
agreed to act 
an attack by 


Greece 


Powers 


nomi- 
Venizelos was, 
matter of 
protest against 
But at the 
same time he issued orders to the Greek officer com- 
manding at Salonica, General Moskhopoulos, to make 
no opposition to the landing of the Allied troops but 
on the contrary to show the French and British com- 
manders every courtesy. 

But both the Allies and M. Venizelos reckoned with- 
out Greece’s pro-German King. A week later he dis- 
missed M. Venizelos from office and replaced him by 
M. Zaimis, who was pledged to a repudiation of the 
Graeco-Serbian treaty and the continuation of so-called 
neutrality on the part of Greece. This secession of 
Greece radically changed the military situation of the 
Allies. Instead of being flanked and aided by 300,000 
Greek allied troops, the handful of men landed 
(about 20,000) constituted the entire force that was 
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to save Serbia. These were shortly afterwards re- 
inforeed by the 10th Irish Division, 13,000 men, from 
Gallipoli, while France sent additional troops, so that 
at the opening of the campaign this force, later to be 
known as the Army of the Orient, numbered nearly 
40,000 men. 

This army was placed under the command of Gen- 
eral Sarrail, a soldier of eminence, who had played 
an active and brilliant part on the Western front in 
France. He had the reputation of being an energetic 
and resourceful leader. During the retreat to the 
Marne he commanded the Third French Army, which 
held the sector around Verdun. He was chiefly respon- 
sible for the field entrenchments around that city (he 
belonged to the engineer arm of the French army) 
which afterwards enabled the French successfully to 
resist the attack of the German Crown Prince’s army. 

He had, however, the reputation of taking a more 
active part in French party polities than was advisable 
in a soldier. By many his rapid advance in rank and 
the confidence he enjoyed were ascribed to the support 
he received from the Radical Socialist party. This 
made him many enemies among military men and 
caused much division of opinion as 
to his real merits as a soldier. When 
he first arrived in Salonica he organ- 
ized a Political Bureau, as part of 
the General Headquarters Staff, com- 
posed of militarized deputies from 
the French Chamber. This was later 
dissolved, by orders from Paris, and 
the soldier-deputies recalled. Many 
people believed further that he oceu- 
pied himself too much with political 
moves in Athens and in Greek Mace- 
donia, to the detriment of his mili- 
tary effort. 

At the same time, from the very 
start, his task was no easy one. 
Though General Sarrail was nomi- 
nally in supreme command, the eom- 
mander of the British contingent, 
General Sir Bryan Mahon, was 
subordinated to General C. C. Monro, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force, with headquarters at Malta. 
Each time the British commander at Salonica received 
an order from General Sarrail he submitted it by cable 
to General Monro for his approval before carrying it 
out. It would be diffieult to find a better example of 
how not to run a campaign than the situation thus 
created. 

In October 1915, when the Salonica force first began 
active operations, it soon became clear that all hope 
of joining forces with the Serbian army and under- 
taking a successful offensive against the Austro-Ger- 
mano-Bulgarian invasion was out of the question. The 
most that the army under General Sarrail could hope 
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to do was to push forward and capture Uskub (8). »p. 
lie), the point where the Salonica-Nish railway as 
its junction with the branch line to Mitovitza, in th; 
Sandjak of Novi-Bazaar, the line along which ‘he 
Serbian armies were retreating. If the Franco-Bri: ‘sh 
foree could have captured and held Uskub, a safe | ne 
of retreat would have been secured for the Serbs 

But it was not to be; events were moving too fast, 
On October 20th the Bulgarian army under Genera! 
Todoroff captured Veles (Kuprulu) and two days later 
made its triumphant entry into Uskub. A last effort 
was then made to effect a junction at Veles with the 
Serbs who were operating down the Babuna Pass. The 
difficulties, however, proved insurmountable and with 
the failure of this effort the last chance of establishing 
contact with the Serbian army was at an end and 
King Peter’s armies were forced to resume their re- 
treat and take refuge in Albania. 

The Allied forees were, therefore, forced to abandon 
all efforts to aid the Serbs and had to fall back on 
the Saloniea base. The attack of the Bulgarians was 
so violent that the retreat became a diffiicult and de- 
licate operation, as they had to fall back through the 
pass known as the Demir Kapu. 
Though this defile is fairly broad 
at its entrance, its exit, twelve miles 
distant, is a narrow, rocky gorge, 
500 yards long, from which the pass 
takes its name, Demir Kapu being 
Turkish for Iron Gate. 

But the army could not remain on 
Serbian soil. It was too much en 
l’air, too far removed from its base 
at Salonica. It, therefore, became 
necessary to return to Greek terri- 
tory. This at once raised political 
difficulties. The Greeks pretended to 
be afraid that the Germano-Bul- 
garian armies might invade Greece in 
pursuit of the Franco-British force. 
A large number of Greek troops were 
eoneentrated around Salonica and it 
became known that in certain circles 
in Athens the idea of disarming and 
interning the retreating Franco- 
British army was gaining ground. 

This caused the Allies to take dras- 
tie measures, and on November 23, 1915, they presented 
the Skouloudis Government (which on November 7 
had replaced the Zaimis Cabinet) with a note stating 
that ‘‘in view of the attitude adopted by the Hellenic 
Government toward certain questions affecting the 
security of the Allied troops and their freedom of 
action (two privileges to which they are entitled in 
the cireumstances in which they landed on Greek 
territory) the Allied Powers have deemed it necessary 
to take certain measures, the effect of which is to 
suspend the economie and commercial facilities which 
Greece has hitherto enjoyed at their hands.’’ 
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King Constantine and his Government disavowed 
any intention of attacking or interning the Franco- 
British troops. They were, however, much opposed to 
withdrawing the Greek troops from the zone of the 
Allied army or conceding to the latter the full use of 
the railways and harbor. 

The Greek Government offered to establish a ‘‘corri- 
dor’? by which the Allied troops could retire on 
Salonica and embark there. Missions from France and 
England, headed by M. Denys Cochin and Lord Kitch- 
ener, failed to get anything but vague assurances from 
King Constantine. The blockade was accordingly 
maintained until December 12 when the Athens Gov- 
ernment gave way and consented to withdraw all the 
Greek troops, except one division, from Salonica. 

On that date all the Franco-British forces were on 
Greek territory, holding a front running from Kara- 
suli, on the Vardar railway, to Kilindir, on the 
Salonica-Dedeagatch railway. These two points were 
connected by a branch line of railway. It was on 
this line that the Allies prepared for the supreme 
attack by the enemy. But this never came. Why the 
Central Powers failed to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunity finally to crush the Allied resistance and cap- 
ture Salonica has never been explained. It was one 
of the major errors of German strategy and con- 
tributed not a little to their losing the war. 

The Athens Government pretended that it deserved 
credit for this, alleging that the Bulgarians feared the 
intervention of Greece if they invaded Greek territory, 
but in view of the subsequent treason of the Greek 
King and Government in surrendering Fort Rupel to 
the Bulgarians without firing a shot, this seems hardly 


probable. It is more probable that the Kaiser counted 
on the ‘‘neutrality’’ of his royal brother-in-law to 
render the position of the Allies untenable and lead 
them to abandon the whole Salonica front, the more 
so as the Germans were openly boasting of the coming 
invasion of Egypt by their Turkish allies, now com- 
pletely re-provisioned and re-munitioned, as the re- 
sult of the crushing of Serbia. In addition there was 
wrangling between Berlin and Sofia as to whether the 
forces in the Balkans should be under the supreme 
command of a Bulgarian or a German general. Vienna 
and Sofia were further in hot dispute as to the ulti- 
mate fate of Salonica, both Austria and Bulgaria 
claiming the right to annex it when captured. What 
ever may have been the reason for the hesitation of 
the Central Powers, the fact remains that the Franco- 
British army was able, unmolested, to take over its 
new positions on Greek territory. 

When this was accomplished the whole mission and 
scope of the Army of the Orient had changed. Its 
original objective had been an energetic offensive to 
save the Serbian army and prevent the Austro-Ger- 
man forces under General von Mackensen from joining 
hands with the Bulgarians. In this it had failed. The 
Serbian army had been forced to quit Serbian terri- 
tory and retreat into Albania. Salonica, from being 
a mere port of disembarkation, had now changed to 
the base of a new defensive front. The task of Gen- 
eral Sarrail’s army was no longer that of driving out 
the Germano-Bulgarian army but was to prevent the 
port of Salonica falling into the hands of the enemy. 

The first care of the Allied Commander-in-Chief was 
to prepare the defence of the entrenched camp of 
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Photostatic copy of the actual telegram from Count Berchtold to the Serbian ish 
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The Royal Serbian Government not having replied in a satisfactory manner to the note 
| which was handed to it by the Austro-Hungarian Minister in Belgrade on the date of 23rd os 
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Sa nica. This was no easy task as the total number 
roops at his disposal at this date did not exceed 
2.000 men. On account of the smallness of his army 
Ge eral Sarrail could not dream of holding either the 
uier or the inner ring of mountains which surround 
he city and plain of Salonieca. 

A\s a consequence the western line of defense was 
established on the Vardar. Toward its mouth that 
river forms a marshy delta, providing a natural 
obstacle to enemy attack. This made it possible for 
the line to be held by a minimum number of men. But 
this sector had one serious drawback, namely, that 
malaria of the most virulent kind raged there six 
months of the year. From the village of Topshin, on 
the Vardar, the line ran east to the Langhaza and 
seshik Lakes, reaching the Gulf of Orfano at Stavros. 
The total length of the line was fifty miles. 

Behind this line lay the Chaleidice Peninsula, into 
which, if hard pressed, the Army of the Orient could 
have retired. As this is bounded on the western side 
by the Gulf of Salonica and on the eastern side by 
the Gulf of Orfano, the guns of the fleets could have 
powerfully aided the land forces and rendered the 
peninsula practically impregnable. General Castelnau, 
Field Marshal Joffre’s Chief of Staff, who made a tour 
of inspection on December 20, 1915, gave it as his 
opinion that the entrenched camp of Salonica was safe 
from eapture. 

Nothing was neglected to still further strengthen the 
natural advantages of the position. A deep and 
elaborate system of trenches, with formidable barbed 
wire entanglements, was constructed, from which 
numerous machine gun batteries commanded all the 
points from which the enemy could attack. 

But if the military situation was fairly satisfactory 
it was more than could be said of the political one. As 
the Army of the Orient was on what was technically 
neutral territory, the French and British politically en- 
joyed no more rights than the enemy. The presence 
in Saloniea of Austrian, German, Buigarian and Turk- 
ish consulates, together with hundreds of German and 
Austrian civilians and thousands of Turks and Bul- 
garians, was a constant menace, against which a large 
force of military police had to be employed. 

This soon found evidence that the various consulates, 
as was to be expected, were centers of enemy espionage. 
Their activities were undoubtedly at the bottom of the 
enemy air raids and after one of these General Sarrail 
ordered the consuls to be arrested. This action on the 
part of the French Commander-in-Chief caused loud 
protest from the Greek Government. This, however, 
died away when the French were able to bring proof 
that the consulates were not only the headquarters of 
enemy propaganda and espionage, but were actually 
used as storehouses for arms and munitions, with 
which it was evidently the intention of the enemy to 
arm the hostile section of the population in the event 
of a serious reverse to the Allies. 

In spite of the loud assurances by the Greeks of their 
‘benevolent’’ neutrality, the policy of the Athens 
Government was viewed with profound (and, as it 
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afterwards turned out, well merited) suspicion. The 
defence of Eastern Macedonia, of which the vital point 
was the great iron girder bridge of Demirhissar, on 
which the railway from Doiran to Seres crossed the 
Struma, was in Greek hands. The northern extremity 
of the bridge was guarded by Fort Rupel, the key 
position of the Struma entrance into Greece. Fort 
Rupel was the most powerful fortress on Greek soil. 
But as General Sarrail had no confidence that the 
Greek garrison would put up an energetic defense 
against the Bulgarians, he gave orders that the bridge 
at Demirhissar and a smaller one at Kilindir, near 
Doiran, should be blown up. This was done on Janu- 
ary 12. 

A week later General Sarrail was officially entrusted 
with the supreme command of the Army of the Orient. 
This automatically put an end to the extraordinary 
situation of the general commanding the British con- 
tingent being responsible to Malta for all his opera- 
tions. 

During the winter months operations were chiefly 
confined to skirmishes between the cavalry of both 
sides, occasionally reinforced by light artillery. Rein- 
forcements, both British and French, meanwhile were 
arriving steadily, so that by the end of winter the 
Army of the Orient had increased to over 200,000 men. 

Such was the position when, in the spring of 1916, 
the transportation of the Serbian army from the island 
of Corfu was begun. This force had, in the interval, 
been thoroughly re-equiped and re-organized. The 
new material had been assembled at Orange, Lune! and 
Montauban in the south of France. As the entire ar- 
tillery, pontoon trains, field telegraphy, ambulance, 
transport, motors, horses and all the thousand and one 
things that make up the impedimenta of a modern 
army in the field had to be transported to Salonica, the 
task was a formidable one. 

But if the military part of the transportation ran 
smoothly enough, it was more than could be said of the 
political side. The Entente Powers knew that the 
Mediterranean was swarming with enemy submarines. 
They, therefore, proposed that the transports, instead 
of making the long voyage around Cape Matapan, 
should proceed to Itea in the Gulf of Corinth and land 
the troops there to be sent on by the Larissa railway 
to Salonica. 

To this the Skouloudis Government raised endless 
objections. It claimed that the passage of the army 
would disorganize the ordinary traffic and that the 
Serbs might bring infectious diseases into the country 
and, last but not least, the permission to cross Greek 
territory might be regarded as a breach of Greek neu- 
trality, which might embroil Greece with the Central 
Powers. The real reason was, of course, that the pro- 
German Greek King desired to put every obstacle in 
the way of the Allies and, in the interest of his impe- 
rial brother-in-law, delay as long as possible the arrival 
of the Serbian reinforcements on the Macedonian 
front. 

But while these long-drawn-out negotiations were 
going on at Athens, the Serbian Headquarters Staff 
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began the transport of the troops by sea, preferring to 
take the risk of submarine attack rather than lose any 
more time. For the transportation France provided 
21 vessels, Italy 5 and Great Britain 3. The transpor- 
tation, thanks to the tireless vigilance of the convoying 
fleets, was accomplished without the loss of a single 
man. 

The first transport left Corfu on April 8 and by 
June 6 the entire Serbian army, re-clothed, re-shod and 
re-cquipped, was on Maeedonian soil, ready to take the 
field onee more, Its strength was about 100,000 men. 

It consisted of three armies and an independent 
cavalry division. The First Army, was under the 
command of Field Marshal Misitch. It consisted of 
the Vardar Division, under the command of Colonel 
Lutsakovitch and the Morava Division, under Colonel 
(. Milovanovitch. 

The Second Army was under the command of Field 
Marshal Stepa Stepanovitch. It consisted of the Shu- 
madia Division, under the command of Colonel Zivko 
Pavovitch (who, in the preceding campaign had been 
Assistant Chief of Staff) and the Timok Division, 
under the command of General Militch. 

The Third Army was under the command of General 
Milosh Vasitch. It consisted of the Drina Division, 
under the command of Colonel Smilavitech and the 
Danube Division, under the command of Colonel 
Angeloviteh. 

The divisions of -infantry consisted of four regi- 
ments, each of three battlions, the divisional cavalry, 
the divisional artillery (field, mountain and howitzer 
batteries) and the necessary sanitary and commissa- 
riat sections and the transport service. 

The whole army was under the command of the 
Prince-Regent Alexander, with General Boyovitch as 
Chief of the Headquarters Staff. 

On July 30th a division of Russian troops, under the 
command of General Leontieff arrived and was fol- 
lowed shortly afterwards by 30,000 Italians, under the 
command of General Alfonso Petitti de Roreto. With 
their arrival the Army of the Orient was now defi- 
nitely constituted. It was, in many respects, the most 
remarkable force in military annals, consisting as it 
did of French, British, Serbian, Russian and Italian 
troops. Though this certainly made for picturesque- 
ness it did not make it as efficient a fighting machine 
as it would have been if it had consisted of troops of a 
single nationality. Each army enjoyed military and 
administrative autonomy. Each had its own Com- 
mander-in-Chief and its own Headquarters Staff. The 
French contingent was under the command of General 
Cordonnier while General Sir Bryan Mahon had been 
succeeded in command of the British foree by General 
G. F. Milne. 

Up to the arrival of the final contingents of the 
Army of the Orient there had been more or less a lull 
in the operations on the Salonica front. But in the 
meantime events of great political importance had 
taken place. The complete abandonment of the offen- 
sive by the Allies and their retirement within the en- 
trenched camp of Salonica had greatly encouraged the 
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enemy and had caused him to decide to attack. 
weak point of the Allied line was the position to |, 
east of the Struma. The right bank of that river | y4 
the Greek frontier were guarded by French troops })i)t, 
except for the destruction of the Demirhissar bri ve 
nothing had been done to cover the eastern flank. [t 
is true that this was occupied by Greek troops, }yt 
General Sarrail was filled with deep distrust of the sol- 
diers of King Constantine. The positions they held 
should have guarded the Allies from attack through 
the Struma valley. The entrance to this was com- 
manded by Fort Rupel, the most formidable fortress 
in Greece. This fortress was strongly garrisoned by 
Greek troops and behind it lay two Greek army corps, 
one having its headquarters at Seres and the other at 
Kavala. 

A few days later General Sarrail’s fears were justi- 
fied. On May 26th the Bulgarian army suddenly ad- 
vanced on Fort Rupel. The commandant of that fort, 
after the merest. pretence at resistance, surrendered to 
the enemy. The key of the Struma valley was, there- 
fore, now in the hands of the Bulgarians. It was sub- 
sequently discovered that this act of betrayal by the 
Greeks had been plotted months before. As far back 
as March, General Yanakitsas, the Greek Minister of 
War, had sent instructions to all the commandants of 
fortresses in Greece, ordering them not to offer any re- 
sistance to the Bulgarian or German armies. 

Needless to say, this act of treachery led to an in- 
stant and irremediable breach between the Allies and 
the Skouloudis Government. A strict blockade of all 
Greek ports was at once established and this was fol- 
lowed by a peremptory demand for the immediate dis- 
missal of M. Skouloudis and his Cabinet and its re- 
placement by a cabinet d’affaires, which should be en- 
tirely without political color and which should guar- 
antee the continuance of a ‘‘benevolent neutrality” 
vis-a-vis the Entente Powers. In addition, the latter 
demanded the complete demobilization of the Greek 
army, the dissolution of the Greek parliament and the 
dismissal of certain objectionable police officials. As a 
result of these measures M. Zaimis was recalled to the 
premiership. 

The Greek opposition being, for the time being at 
least, ‘‘steam-rollered’’, General Sarrail started the 
organization of his front. To the British was en- 
trusted the part to the east and northeast of Salonica, 
along the Struma from Lake Butkovo to the northern 
extremity of Lake Tachinos. The French held the 
centre of the front, the line running from Lake Doiran 
to a point west of the Vardar, where it joined the sec- 
tor held by the Serbian army. The French sector was 
the shortest but strategetically the most important of 
the three, as it extended along the valley of the Var- 
dar, the direct line of route of an invading army 
marching on Salonica. It was opposed by a Germano- 
Bulgarian army under General von Winckler. The 
British and Serbian contingents were at first faced by 
purely Bulgarian armies under the command of Gen- 
eral Lodoroff, but later the line facing the Serbs was 
reinforced by German troops. 
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neral Sarrail paid the Serbian army the high com- 
ent of assigning to it, as its field of operations, the 
formidable portion of the whole front, the tow- 
¢ Moglene mountain range, a natural fortress of 
alriost impregnable strength. This mountain range is 
natural barrier defending the plain of Monastir 
average height of the mountains is about 5000 feet, 
igh at several points this is exceeded, the cloud 
ped summit of the gigantic Kaymakchalan towering 
over 8000 feet above the plain. These mountains 
are, for the most part, bare masses of granite, denuded 
all vegetation and rising, step by step, by precipi- 
is cliffs, up which the attacking force had to climb, 
ften on hands and knees 
It was in this region that the Serbs began their at- 
tack on July 26. On that day the Shumadia Division 
drove the enemy from a number of positions, notably 
the villages of Pojar and Strujisino. On the follow- 
ing day the Bulgarians counter-attacked. The battle 
raged violently for 28 hours but in spite of all their 
efforts the Bulgarians were unable to regain the lost 
positions. The vigor and precision of the fire of the 
Serbian artillery proved too much for the enemy. But 
at the same time, the Serbian success was only partial, 
for though they had sueceeded in gaining a footing on 
the rocky sides of the mountain range, the Bulgarians 
still held the summits. The operations in the last week 
of July were, therefore, chiefly of a preparatory char- 
acter and paved the way for the second phase. 
During the first half of August there was a lull in 
the fighting which the Bulgarians made use of to en- 
trench themselves strongly and line their front with 
barbed wire entanglements. Hostilities were resumed 
on August 17 with a furious Bulgarian attack all along 
the front. This was developed in two directions, on the 
one hand they attacked the Serbian positions on the 
Moglene range, held by the Shumadia and Timok Divi- 
sions, trying to hurl them back on the plain, and on the 
other they attacked the troops of the First Army hold- 
ing Florina, with the object of driving them to the 
other side of Lake Ostrovo. This offensive coincided 
with the entry of Roumania into the war, the object 
being to inflict a crushing defeat on the Serbs, so as to 
be able to send troops from the Macedonian front to 
reinforce the Bulgarian army facing the Roumanians 
on the Dobrudja front. The effort, however, proved 
disastrous for them. Not only did their attack on the 
Katunatz and the Pojar, held by the Second Army, 
though exeeuted by 7000 men, fail completely, but the 
Bulgarians were driven from a number of their posi- 
tions by the furious counter-attack of the Serbs. By 
August 21st they were driven almost completely from 
Mount Veternik and Mount Kukurus. 
The Bulgarian losses were very great. 
they had 400 killed and 600 wounded. The following 
lay whole regiments were decimated. The Bulgarian 
dead were piled up by hundreds and the army was 
greatly discouraged. They had more success, however, 
n the direction of Florina. They were able to seize 


The first day 


that town as well as the important position of Malka- 
vidje. 


Florina was only held by a weak advance 
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Field Marshal Putnik, Chief of Staff of the Serbian Army 
During the Campaigns of 1914-15. 


guard of the Serbian First Army, which was unable to 
resist the onslaught of the Bulgarian main body. A 
Serbian division sent to the assistance of the troops 
holding Florina, resisted for several days the attacks 
of two and a half Bulgarian divisions. The Bulgarian 
success at Florina was dearly bought as they lost 
10,000 to 12,000 men in the operations. The Serbs, 
however, also lost heavily, having about 5000 men hors 
de combat. Wut the partial suecess at Florina did not 
justify the Bulgarians withdrawing a single battalion 
from the Macedonian front to reinforce their troops 
This marked the end of the 


second phase of the operations. 


facing the Roumanians 


The third phase began on September 12th. On that 
date the Serbian First Army, reinforced by French 
and Russian troops, undertook a strong offensive to 
ward Florina. At the same time the Second Army 
began an attack on the Moglene front, but this was 
merely a demonstration, the real attack being on 
Florina. After two days’ 


Serbs, by a vigorous attack, carried the Bulgarian posi 


artillery preparation, the 


In this attack they captured 40 guns and a large 
The Bulgarians r¢ 


tions. 
quantity of material of all kinds. 
tired on the line Krushograd-Sovicet Starkoff Grob 
Kaymakchalan. 


But the Serbs did not give them any rest even on 
this new line. On September 17th, they gained a foot 
ing on the lower slopes of the Kaymakchalan The 
Bulgarians had always attached great importance to 
this position. During the whole summer they had 
worked on its fortification, till it bristled, from base to 
summit, with lines of trenches and barbed wire en 
tanglements so that the position, naturally extremely 
strong (at the highest point it reached over 8000 feet 
and on the eastern slope it was almost precipitous 
was made seemingly impregnable The Bulgarians 
knew that as long as they held the Kaymakchalan they 
eould prevent the Serbs debouching on the Czerna 
Reka (Black River) and the plain of Monastir, either 
by Florina or the Moglene front 
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In spite of the enormous difficulties the Serbs 
swarmed up the face of the mountain, capturing one 
line of trenches after the other and by the evening of 
September 18th they seized the summit. In view of the 
importance of this key position it became necessary for 
the Bulgarians to recapture it at any cost. With this 
end in view on September 23rd they resumed the 
struggle, with fresh troops brought from four different 
divisions and began a desperate attack on the Serbian 
positions. 

The main attack began on September 24th and 
reached its fiercest phase on September 26th. This 
was, up to that time, the bloodiest battle of the whole 
campaign. The result of the effort was small, how- 
ever. They only succeeded in gaining a footing in the 
Serbian advanced trenches but at such a cost that they 
were incapable of further effort. Their losses had been 
tremendous. Their companies of 280 men had shrunk 
to 90 men, and of 15 officers per battalion only an aver- 
age of four were left. The 2nd Bulgarian Infantry 
Regiment had 73 officers and nearly 3000 men hors de 
combat. 
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In addition to being exhausted the Bulgarians | 
demoralized and the soldiers refused to make any 
ther assaults which they saw could only end in ¢ 
being annihilated. When the Serbs counter-attac! 4 
on September 30th the Bulgarians fled in confus 
abandoning five guns. On October 3rd they vo 
tarily abandoned the positions of Starkoff Grob, § 
cet and Krushograd. The Serbian troops, which y 
following close on their heels, crossed the Greek fron- 
tier, passed on to Serbian soil and debouched on ‘he 
Czerna Reka, which they crossed at various points, 
reaching the Bulgarian lines which directly defended 
Monastir. 

The French and Russians also advanced successfully 
to the north of Florina and soon the whole of Greek 
Macedonia on the right of the Vardar, with the excep- 
tion of the crests of that part of the Moglene range 
against which the Second Army was operating, was 
completely cleared of Bulgarians. Up to September 
23rd, that is to say, before the last effort of the Bul- 
garians to recapture the Kaymakchalan, the Serbian 
losses amounted to 10,000 killed and wounded. 


NAPOLEON KNEW that an enemy cannot be shot out of a position, and he was a 
great believer in the bayonet for the final charge. At one time he fixed a fine 


for loss of a bayonet. 


the French soldier.’’ 


He said, ‘‘The bayonet has always been the arm of the 
brave man and the principal instrument of victory. 


It is the arm best suited to 


One of the changes made by Napoleon when he took com- 


mand of the Army of Italy was to arm the lieutenants and sergeants with musket 
and bayonet instead of with the sword as formerly.—MITCHELL. 











ror’s Note: If you have served a tour in the “Pearl of the 


E fic’ this will recall memories of your trials; if you have not, 
be sure to read it,—perhaps it will keep false hopes from mount- 
too high. 
Pp — . ° . 
RDERS to foreign service mean many things to 
many people but to every army wife they mean 
the solution of that bete noir, the servant prob- 
; That is, in theory. In practice it may or may 
, work out, depending on the time, the place and 
™ girl. 

Visions of perfectly trained servants, quiet and ef- 

ve ee ° ¢ . 
, ficient, anticipating one’s every wish, take a deal of 
is . ‘ , 
the sting from States farewells. And the cost! ‘‘ Why 


my dear, do you know we had three for the price of one 
at home.’’ Rosy dreams, all too often shattered. 

We had in our kitchen every nationality but an 
Eskimo—one at a time, however, so as not to cause 
international complications. 
in an otherwise perfect place. 

After much figuring we decided that seventy dollars 
a month was the maximum we could afford for service 
this was in the good old days of 1927). All of our 
callers, tactfully questioned, assured us that for a fam- 
ily of two we should be able to get a perfect peach 
for that amount. We were optimistic. 

[ hied me to employment agents—many of them. 
Invariably they were wounded to the quick that we 
expected to drag out a miserable existence with only 
one servant. They could get any number of couples 
the woman to do most of the work and the man to 
aceept the miserly check for one hundred dollars each 
month), but one would be difficult. 

‘‘And where please? What, way out there; and no 
street-car? Well, we’ll do the best we can for you 
Good morning, ma’am.’’ And that was that. 

The household goods arrived and we were desperate. 
No one in sight. Treking to the club for meals gets 
tiresome, but an army coal-range is a formidable 
weapon and not one to be attacked lightly—if at all. 
Somehow life did not take on that calm unruffled ease 
of the story-book tropics. 


And this in four years 


ma’am. 


Then one morning the post exchange restaurant man 
phoned. A Portugese? I’d been warned about the 
Portugese. But she was right there on the spot. I 
glanced hopelessly around the house—packing cases 
everywhere, whisps of excelsior playing hide-and-seek 
in the breeze, a cold and ominous quiet brooding over 
the kitehen. I rashly asked Jack to send her up. A 
bird in the hand, you know. 

First sight did nothing to allay my fears. Lush, six- 
teen, earmine lips and black eyes. Could she cook? 
She’d never tried. Could she serve? Not very well. 
Could she clean? Oh, yes! I had grave doubts. But 
‘he eould sing, and sing she did. Early morning chat- 

r of the mynah birds was completely drowned by 

‘r happy voice; a siesta was out of the question ; quiet 
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By Maida Davis Turtle 


vanished from the kitchen. In spare moments (and 
she found more than I thought existed) she tried sit 
ting on the front steps and singing, I told her sternly 
not to use the front door. Nothing daunted she went 
out the back door, around the house and again I heard 
her gayly warbling on the front steps! But she didn’t 
do it long! 

Then, praise be, an officer who was leaving said his 
maid wanted a job. Eagerly I questioned his mother 
who assured me that Susy was not only an excellent 
eook and an efficient houseworker, but that she re- 
minded her of a ‘‘little white flower.’’ That closed 
the deal! Susy came to us and peace reigned for sey 
eral weeks. Then came New Year’s day, and as my 
Lord and Master was in temporary command, we de 
sired to have a reception. But Susy was Japanese 
and New Year’s is sacred to the sons and daughters 
of Nippon. So very obligingly (so I thought) we ar 
ranged our party for Monday, January second, so our 
domestic could celebrate the first to her heart’s con 
tent. And she said she was content when I let her 
go early on New Year’s eve. Alas! that a mere Occi 
dental should presume to know when an Oriental is 
content. On Monday morning Susy ’phoned that she 
couldn’t come back until that night. Seventy-five peo 
ple expected to drop in at noon and, poor innocents 
that we were, we depending chiefly on her! What | 
replied would be deleted from this pure record, but 
needless to say we had no more use for Susy—which 
was just as well, for a few months later the ‘‘little 
white flower’’ presented twins to the world at large. 

Peter was round and fat and jolly. He had never 
done housework before but his ‘‘I’ll try, mum”’ to 
every question was disarming. His wife worked for a 
neighbor and before I knew it she was working for 
us too. Over the day’s menus I would ask, ‘‘Can you 
make so-and-so Peter?’’ His inevitable ‘‘I’ll try, 
mum,’’ seemed reasonable enough when the so-and-so 
appeared as scheduled on the table. It was nearly a 
week before I discovered that Peter’s wife cooked our 
meals in her spare time, dashing madly back and forth 
from our house to Capt. M—’s. 
pino. 

The Chinese have such a good reputation that when 
a long-since-despaired-of agency phoned that they had 
a Chinese girl for me I jumped at the chance. Helen 
came. She eould cook, she could serve, she could clean, 
but how long, Oh Lord, how long! She plodded from 
early morn to dewy eve. 


So we lost our Fili- 


She was still washing dishes 
—for two, mind you—when we turned in for the night. 
She never finished. I felt like a slave-driver; I simply 
couldn’t bear it, so we let her go. 

Mary came with good references as to her ability 
but with a record of short stays in each place. She 
was as black as the proverbial ace of spades so she 
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looked like home to me. <A day or two passed happily 
enough and then Mary began to complain of ‘‘the 
misery’’ in her jaw. The dentist could find nothing. 
The doctor could find nothing. She suggested that I 
‘‘get a little something to kill the pain.’’ Much to her 
disgust I gave her aspirin. On her trips to town she 
evidently found a little something to kill the pain, 
for from one trip she did not return. It was some 
time before we found we had been harboring a ‘‘dope.’’ 

Nomba came so highly recommended that the day he 
arrived I invited people for three dinner parties. He 
was most temperamental, as becomes the true artist. 
I was a bit startled when for the first party he baked 
only one ham instead of the two I’d gotten, blandly 
explaining that one was enough. For the second din- 
ner we had asked some of our choicest friends includ- 
ing the Department Commander and his wife. We 
had the party—hastily changed to a most informal 
supper—but not with Nomba, and thereby hangs a 
tale, a tale of temperament and temper. 

Then came John, a dapper ‘‘little brown brother.’’ 
Spice and span, correct to the last finger-bowl, we 
thought at last our troubles were over. After a few 
days we began to hear tentative moans from the ser- 
vant’s room, then a decided moan and then a tuneful 
wail. A saxaphone! Yes, John admitted that he was 
a ‘‘musician’’ and that unless he could get to town 
and back every night to play in a dance-hall, he guessed 
he’d better leave on Sunday and get a job near the 
bright lights. So we lost John. 

Bernice was so busy trying not to miss the commis- 
sary man, the plumber, the carpenter, the baker, the 
eandle-stick maker that the dish-washing was neglected. 
She was fat and dirty and talkative, and had an alibi 
for everything. But the final blow came when she 
remarked my struggles on the piano. Yes, I admitted, 
I’d just begun lessons and they were proving very 
diffieult for a lady of my years. Bernice said she 
played the piano, and added with a complacent smile, 
‘*With me, it’s a gift.’’ 

Then eame a succession. If one lingered as much 
as three weeks we looked upon him as ‘‘an old family 
servant.’’ There was Lucey who insisted in serving 
dinner dressed in the cast-off evening gowns of former 
mistresses ; Charles who stayed one day and was driven 
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away by loneliness; Muri who looked a picture in 
flowing kimono but whose English consisted entir |) 
of ‘‘Yes ma’am’’; Ida, who when told she could »»; 
use my comb replied, reasonably enough, ‘‘Oh yes | 
can—I have been ever since I came!’’ 

At last Helen came back, and glad we were to have 
her too. She never finished from one day’s end to 
another, but so faithful, so loyal, and so good to ‘he 
kittens that she has a soft spot in our hearts to this 
day. She was on the dock with leis and tears when 
we left and I hope she’ll be there to greet us when we 
go back some day. 

We all have our moments of wondering just what 
kind of people the new maid worked for before. Had 
the former mistress no standards whatever? What 
seem the simplest requirements are often greeted with 
alarm or defiance or just plain dumbness by a sup- 
posedly experienced maid who demands the pay of a 
trained servant. 

According to many civilians the Army is largely to 
blame for the situation. They contend that the service 
people paid higher wages than any one else a few 
years ago, thereby spoiling the servants. In some of 
our foreign garrisons steps have been taken to over- 
come this evil. The Commanding Officer sets a stand 
ard wage for certain work and the officers are not 
allowed to pay more. Also it is the custom to ‘‘ post” 
any servant who has committed a grave offense. These 
measures seem to me most constructive. 

In the states one has experiences too. Even the de- 
pression has not caused them to dismount from their 
high-horses. One interviewed me recently (it is searee- 
ly ever the other way ’round) and stated flatly she 
would not come unless we bought new linoleum for the 
kitchen! Another hung up the receiver when I inno- 
cently inquired her first name. A third objected to 
the automatie elevator, while still another said eight- 
o'clock breakfast was too early—all these, mind you, 
ostensibly looking for work in this year of our Lord 
1933. 

And so it goes. There is the struggle to find one, 
the struggle to train her, and then lo and behold, when 
you bring her up in the way she should go, pretty 
soon she’s gone—or else you are, to repeat the pro- 
cess at a new station, ad infinitum. 


D 


THERE ARE TWO DIFFICULTIES in connection with the employment of a large force 
of mechanized units for which there has been no entirely satisfactory solution 
forthcoming. One is the method of supply and the protection of supply of the 
enormous quantities of gasoline required for the maintenance of such a force. 
The other is the provision of protection for such a force when halted for rest or 


repairs.—Masor W. J. Barren. 
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Washington’s Adventure to the Ohio 


By Lieutenant Colonel William Waller Edwards, Cavalry 


N a bleak November day in the year 1753, there 

stood on a plateau between the Monongahela and 

Allegheny Rivers and gazed thoughtfully over 
the wooded shores of the beautiful Ohio, a young 
Virginian of twenty-two, tall and broad shouldered, 
who, despite his extreme youth, had shown military 
ability to warrant his having been twice appointed 
Adjutant General of his native state, and whose up- 
rightness of character was united with a knowledge 
of wooderaft gained by surveying the wild western 
lands of his native colony, outside of which his name, 
Major George Washington, was scarcely known. 

He had been sent by Governor Dinwiddie to the 
Ohio (which was then considered a part of the Colony 
of Virginia) to find out what the French were doing 
there and why they had expelled a number of English 
traders belonging to the Ohio Company, of which Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie was himself a member. When Wash- 
ington and his carefully selected little band of 
pioneers reached the lonely wilderness cabin on the 
Monongahela of John Frazer, one of the English 
traders who had been driven back by the French, it 
was thought best as the rivers were so high from 
the excessive rains and snows through which they had 
laboriously traveled from Williamsburg, to borrow 
a canoe from Trader Frazer, place two men in it with 
the impedimenta, and send it, seudding like an autumn 
leaf, down the impetuous current, while the rest of 
the party proceeded to the confluence of the two rivers 
on foot. ‘‘As I got down before the canoe,’’ writes 
Washington in his journal, ‘‘I spent sometime in 
viewing the rivers and the land at the fork, which I 
think extremely well situated for a fort, as it has 
absolute command of both rivers. The land at the 
point is twenty or twenty-five feet above the common 
surface of the water, and a considerable bottom of flat, 
well timbered land all around it, very convenient for 
building. The rivers are each a quarter of a mile or 
more across and run here very nearly at right angles. 
The Allegheny is a very rapid and swift running 
stream and the Monongahela deep and still.”’ 

Within a year from the time these words were 
written, French engineers chose this identical spot 
upon which to erect Fort Duquesne, against which 
was directed soon afterwards, the ill-fated expedition 
of General James Braddock. 

So formidable had been the obstacles, of route and 


weather, that twenty-five days had clapsed since they 
had left the old Colonial Capital of Williamsburg,* 
when one evening ‘‘between sun setting and dark,’’ 
our adventurers arrived at the Indian trading post 
on the Ohio, popularly known along the frontier, be 
cause of its primitive construction, as ‘‘Logstown.”’ 
It was one of the places to which Washington had 
been ordered to repair. Built by the French as a 
trading post for the Indians, it was situated at the 
mouth of a stream known as ‘“‘Big Beaver Creek,’’ 
seventeen miles below the junction of the Monongahela 
and the Allegheny. 

In single file, following their leader, their horses 
very much fagged with the journey, were Christopher 
Gist, hunter, trader and best known frontiersman of 
his time, who was the guide, Jacob Van Braam, whom 
Washington first knew as his fencing master and who 
was now engaged as an interpreter of French, John 
Davison, the Indian interpreter and four ‘‘servitors’’ 
or camp helpers. On the way to Logstown they met 
Shingiss, the Chief of the Delawares, who accompanied 
them into Logstown and there introduced them to 
Monakatoocha, an Oneida Chief and one of the Indian 
notables friendly to the English, with whom the Gov- 
ernor had given Washington particular orders to hold 
communication, inform of the purport of his mission 
and request an escort to the headquarters of the French 
commander at Fort Le Boeuf. The Oneidas belonged 
to the powerful Indian Confederation of the Six 
Nations, which laid a prior and different claim to the 
Ohio from either the French or the English at that 
time, namely the right of conquest. 

Monakatoocha was given a string of wampum and 
by means of this symbol of Indian diplomacy, acted 
as Washington’s ambassador to all the Sachems living 
in the vicinity who were avowedly friendly to the Eng- 
lish, to meet together in council. It was already known 
to the Governor of Virginia and the House of Burgesses 
that France had intrenched herself on the Mississippi, 
as well as the Ohio, and it was suspected that their 
plan was to connect this line of fortifications in a 
continuous chain to the northeast. 

A fortuitous cireumstance during Washington’s stay 
in Logstown while he was waiting for the dilatory 
Indians to come to his council, confirmed this suspicion. 
Several French soldiers drifted into the town who said 
they had deserted from a company of one hundred 





*In 1753. the Old Williamsburg, which the wealth of John D. 
Rockefeller is now attempting to restore, was the capital of an 
English colony, Virginia, which claimed wild lands westward as 
far as the Mississippi River. The Ohio Company, of which Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie and Washington's two brothers were among the 
prominent Virginia stoekholders, had for its avowed objects to 
speculate in lands and carry on an extensive trade west of the 
\lleghenies. The Company obtained from the Crown a condi- 
tional front of 500,000 acres in the Ohio Valley and it had 
rdered large shipments of goods for the Indian trade from 

ondon. 

The Iroquois had Jong claimed, by right of conquest, all this 

vuntry extending from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi. Al- 

ough the French at the treaty of Utrecht (concluding Queen 
\nne’s War). acknowledged the claim of the English, as allies of 
the Iroquois, to all the land which the Iroquois ruled, the French 
so laid claim to the valleys of all streams flowing into the 





Saint Lawrence and the Mississippi which Champlain and La 
Salle had discovered for France. 

When rumors began to reach the attentive ears of Governor 
Dinwiddie that the French had built forts on the Ohio and were 
expelling English traders, he obtained authority from England 
to send Major George Washington (a young man in his early 
twenties). a newly appointed Adjutant General of the State 
of Virginia, for a journey over the mountains and through the 
forest, to the Commandant of the French fort on the fo to 
command him to depart with his forces and not trespass longer 
on English claims. 

In his letter to the French Commandant, Governor Dinwiddie 
wrote that “the lands upon the River Ohio in the western part 
of the Colony of Virginia are so notoriously known to be the 
property of Great Britain that it is a matter of equal concern 
and surprise to me to hear that a body of French forces are 
erecting fortresses and making settlements upon that river, with- 
in His Majesty’s dominions.” 
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men sent from New Orleans 
to the Ohio, where they ex- 
pected to meet the same num- 
ber of men from the French 
forts on Lake Erie. The 
hardships of the trip, the non- 
arrival of the contingent they 
were to meet and the inevit- 
able prospect of a_ fast 
approaching northern winter 
had caused these desertions 
which threw valuable military 
information into’ Washing- 
ton’s hands. In his hunting 
cabin on Beaver Creek, fifteen 
miles from Logstown, dwelt 
the Half King, a Seneca 
Chief so called because he 
owed allegiance to the Six 
Nations. He too came to the 
council. Being questioned 
by Washington’s interpreter, 
Davison, he cheerfully gave 
an illuminating account of a 
recent visit he had made to 
the very French Fort, Le 
Boeuf, whither Washington 
was himself ultimately bound. 

This Iroquois Chief then 
siezed the opportunity to re- 
hearse the speech which he 
had made upon this oceasion, 
when asked abruptly by the 
French Commandant what he 
had come for: ‘‘‘If you 
Frenchmen had come in a 
peaceable manner,’ he had 
said, ‘like our brothers the 
English, we should not lave 
been against your trading 
with us, but to come and 
build houses upon our land, 
and to take it by foree, is 
what we cannot submit to. 
The . country belongs’ to 
neither of you. The Great 
Spirit allowed it as a place 
of residence for us,’ to 
which,’’ continued the Half 
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replied: ‘You will not put 
yourself to the trouble of speaking for I will not hear 
you. I am not afraid of flies or mosquitoes, for In- 
dians are such as these. My force is as the sand upon 
the sea shore. The French will tread under their feet 
all that stand in opposition. La Salle went down and 
took possession of that river and it belonged to the 
French ever since. It was their land and they would 
have it.’’’ 

All of which must have demonstrated most con- 
clusively to the youthful Washington that the French, 
in pursuance of their land grabbing designs, were not 
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wasting any diplomacy upon the Indians. The loqua- 
cious Half King, then drew his hunting knife from 
its sheath and with it traced upon a piece of bark 
a crude plan, which he said was of two French forts 
exactly alike, but differing in size. The larger, Fort 
Presque Isle, was on Lake Erie; the other, Fort Le 
Boeuf, the nearer one and that to which Washington’s 
orders were taking him, was on French Creek, a tribu- 
tary to the Allegheny, with a good wagon road lead- 
ing to it. 

Early the following morning, through the services 
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Monakatoocha’s messengers, who carried to them 
shington’s strings of wampum, the friendly Indian 
efs in the immediate vicinity assembled in the 
neil house. The *‘Long House’’ where they met 
the largest house in the village. It was a com- 
\ity building used by the Lroquois particularly for 
neils. It was built of logs, of ample dimensions, 
ered with rows or sections of bark overlapped like 
ngles. It had no windows. At each end there was 
loor made of bark boards hung on wooden hinges. 
In the roof along the ridge was cut a series of square 
nings designed to admit light and permit the escape 
smoke from the council fire in the center. Around 

s fire Washington was pleased to see a goodly num- 

of Indian Chiefs who had gathered in answer to 

s invitation, and predisposed in their friendly atti- 
tude to the English, no doubt, by the dismay with 

hich they viewed the encroachments of the French 

pon their hunting grounds. 

Looking round upon the expectant, painted faces 
which reflected the glow of the fire, Washington, 
through his interpreter, Davison, told his auditors 
in simple, straightforward fashion that he was sent 
by their Brother, the Governor of Virginia, to visit 
and deliver with all possible despatch, a letter to the 
French Commandant of Fort Le Boeuf. This letter, 
he said, was of the greatest importance, both to their 
Brothers, the English, and to themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, being unacquainted with the wilderness, he 
did not know the way to Fort Le Boeuf and he would 
have to eall upon his friends, the Sachems of the Six 
Nations, to ask their advice to proceed by the shortest 
and best road to the fulfillment of his mission. 

The Half King, who acted as the spokesman for the 
assembled Sachems, replied that to prove their love 
and loyalty to their Brother, the Governor, he would 
send with his emissaries, a guard of Mingoes. He 
modified his promise, however, by adding that as the 
voung men who were to compose the escort were scat- 
tered through the woods on hunting expeditions it 
would probably take several days for couriers to find 
them, and furthermore, he wished himself to go to 
his hunting cabin and get the speech belt which the 
French Commandant had given him, for he wished to 
take advantage of the forthcoming visit to Fort Le 
Boeuf to return it. 

Finding it impracticable to get off without affront- 
ing the Indians in the most egregious manner, the re- 
luetant Washington consented to stay in Logstown and 
await the uncertain gathering of the hunters. the chiefs 
and the speech belt. On the part of the Indians, there 
was, however, a much more far reaching reason for 
this cautious delay. The Half King obtained the 
French speech belt with much more alacrity than 
Washington had anticipated and returned the next 
evening (November 28) with Monakatoocha, to Wash- 
ington’s tent to report the additional tidings that 
Captain Joineaire, who commanded a French garrison 
at the neighboring Indian town of Venango, where 
the waters of French Creek mingled with the Alle- 
gheny, had called the Sachems in council there with- 
in the past few days and made them an impressive 
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and ominous speech in which he told them that, while 
the French had at present gone into winter quarters, 
they intended to descend the river in the spring with 
a far greater army and they were going to fight the 
English for three years, in which time they expected 
to conquer, but if perchance the English proved 
equally strong, the French and English would join 
together to cut the Indians ali off and divide the land 
between them. 

When the Half King and the other Chiefs, being in 
somewhat. of a quandary after listening to Joincaire’s 
words, as to what they might expect, inquired of Wash- 
ington if what he had stated was the real purport of 
his mission, the latter was able to answer truthfully 
that the ways of the French and English were so 
different that they could never be friends. 

Four irritating days of delay passed at Logstown, 
which might have exhausted even Washington’s great 
store of patience, had he not been buoyed up by the 
thought that the return of the speech belt by the 
Indians would abolish all dependence of the Indians 
upon the French. At last the prosecution of their 
journey was no longer materially retarded from 
Indian sources and they were able to set off again 
with their party augmented by not only one of the 
best young Iroquois hunters who could be found but 
three Chiefs, besides Jeskakake, who was to make 
the speech which the Half hing had rehearsed; 
White Thunder, officially appointed as the Keeper 
of the speech belt, including that one of transcendent 
importance in Indian estimation which had the 
names of the towns on it, and last but by no means 
ieast, the wily old Half King himself. Shingiss did 
not go, giving as an excuse the sickness of his wife, 
but in Washington’s opinion, he was more influenced 
by the fear of the French. He sent a string of wam- 
pum to be delivered into French hands by old Jes- 
kakake, who beside other strings intended for the same 
destination, was carrying a string of black and white 
wampum intended as a war gesture to the great Six 
Nations, if for the third and last warning the French 
refused to quit the land. All of which must have 
looked to the earnest young militia man, completely 
absorbed in the interests of his own colony, as if the 
dusky brothers of the Governor really meant business. 


It was perhaps rather a stroke of good fortune from 
the standpoint of enabling Washington to round out 
his estimate of the situation, that the ‘‘miry savan- 
nahs’’ precluded the shortest route to Fort Le Boeuf 
and foreed him to go by way of Venango. Following 
the course of Beaver Creek. they arrived in five 
‘‘sleeps,’’ (as their Indian friends had predicted, the 
distance being about seventy miles) at Joincaire’s 
Headquarters at Venango. Thither Washington boldly 
repaired on his arrival, being attracted by the French 
colors flying above a log house from which he was 
told had been driven his friend, John Frazier, the 
English trader. 

Joineaire, the Commandant, whom he met there, was 
a famous intriguer of the frontier, the son of a French 
father and a Seneca squaw. He invited Washington’s 
party to sup with him. He told Washington he was 
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in command of the Ohio. The supper proved to be 
quite a jovial one. The French officers, following the 
example of Joincaire, after ‘‘dosing themselves pretty 
plentifully with wine,’’ made no secret of the fact 
that it was their absolute design to take possession of 
the Ohio and ‘‘by G d they would do it,’’ for though 
they realized the English could raise two men for 
their. one, yet the French knew their motions were too 
slow and dilatory to prevent any undertaking of theirs. 

These revelations from the licensed tongue of Join- 
eaire furnished excellent material for the journal of 
Washington, whose example of sobriety was entirely 


lost upon some of the members of his party. This 
was particularly true of his Indians. The Half King 
was soon incapacitated and Jeskakake and White 
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Thunder were not much better. The wine indeed 
flowed so fast that they forgot for the time being all 
about their wrongs and their speeches. 

The next morning the Half King came to Washing- 
ton’s tent, very sober and very repentant. He wished, 
in contradiction to his previous night’s conduct, to 
give reassurances of his loyalty. He again announced 
his determined intention of returning the French 
speech belt. Joincaire was about to have kindled a 
council fire for the Indians that very afternoon. He 
would ‘seize the opportunity of returning the speech 
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belt at this council! So great was his desire to reg 
the good will of Washington, which he believed 
had forfeited, that the crestfallen Half King was e 
willing to practice the speech he purposed to del 
to Joincaire. Washington advised him not to wa 
his ammunition on such small fry as Joincaire, | 
to wait until he should visit the Commandant of } 
Le Boeuf. The Half King, however, insisted 
Washington attend the council and hear the H 
King’s speech. It was the same in substance as | 
former one which he had reported as having lb 
made to the French general, but having finished hi: 
last rendition of it, when he offered to return to Joi 
caire the French speech belt (which had the nam 
of the Indian towns on it, supposed to pledge feal: 
to the French) the latter refused to receive it, bu 
told its bearer to take it to Fort Le Boeuf. 

It took the combined efforts of John Davison an 
Christopher Gist to wrest the Half King and his ass 
ciates, full of reiterated protestations and promis 
from the strategie wiles of Joincaire. 

Just at sunset on the 11th of December a tall yout! 
on horseback emerged from the snow-clad forest, 
attended by a companion much older and rougher tha 
himself, followed by several Indians and four or 
five white men bringing up the rear with packhorses, 
and stood before the gates of Fort Le Boeuf. The 
fort was situated as they observed on a sort of island 
on the west fork of French Creek. It was built of 
squared chestnut logs and consisted of four houses 
forming a hollow square, defended by bastions made 
of palisades, some twelve feet high, picketed on top 
and pierced for cannon as well as small arms. Within 
the bastions were a number of buildings built of logs, 
including a guard house and a chapel. 

The reception which Washington received here was 
very different from the unceremonious one he had 
recently experienced at Venango. Presenting himself 
at the gate, with his interpreter, the Dutch Fencing 
Master Van Braam, he was most courteously met by 
a French officer whose uniform indicated that he was 
second in command and was conducted with due mili- 
tary form and ceremony to General Le Gardeur de St 
Pierre, who had but recently arrived from France to 
assume command of this small fort buried in the 
Western American wilderness. He was an elderly 
French gentleman of noble family and with the air 
of a soldier. When Major Washington would have 
offered his credentials, he begged him to await the 
coming of the Commandant of the next post, Fort 
Presque Isle, who was hourly expected. 

At two o’clock, his worthy colleague having arrived, 
the letter of Governor Dinwiddie, with the accompany- 
ing documents, were officially received and opened 
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When St. Pierre had caused these to be translated, he 


graciously and with a keen sense of justice, invited 
Washington to come into his private apartment with 
Van Braam in order to peruse and correct the trans- 
lation. Van Braam, at this critical juncture, greatly 
to Washington’s embarrassment, showed that his 
ability as an interpreter had been overestimated, for 
he proved not so good at either French or English 
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lie was at fencing. His services were indeed quickly 
pensed with as non-essential. 

[he next two days were consumed by the officers 

Saint Pierre’s staff in holding a council upon the 
ntents of the important message, which had been 
iced in their hands, whose purport demanded, be- 
re sending back an answer, their most serious con- 
leration. Part of Washington’s orders from Gov- 
nor Dinwiddie contemplated acquainting himself 
vith the numbers and force of the French stationed 

the Ohio and how the forts were garrisoned, and 
during the council at Fort Le Boeuf, being left en- 
tirely to his own devices, he had a rare opportunity 
for observation of the fort itself, from which he made 
some valuable inferences for his meticulous journal. 
Ile found the log fortification amply strong for the 
needs of the wilderness and capable of sustaining a 
garrison of about one hundred men. Close by were 
ample evidences of the intention and means of the 
French, as recently announced by Joineaire, to convey 
a large foree down the river in the spring, for there 
lining the banks of the muddy stream, was a cluster 
of fifty bireh bark canoes with one hundred and 
seventy of the ‘‘dug out’’ variety made of logs, while 
many others besides were blocked out in readiness 
from trees felled on the edge of the neighboring forest. 


’ 


During the period of Saint Pierre’s conference, 
Washington also discovered that the Commandant, 
with all his military methods and gracious manner, 
was not above the intrigues which Joineaire had prac- 
ticed at Venango, to persuade the Half King and the 
other Indians to abandon him. Washington was, how- 
ever, better prepared to meet a situation of the kind 
than he was before, and such was the influence which 
he had by this time obtained over his Indian col- 
leagues, that at his urgent request they obtained an 
andienee with Chevalier de Saint Pierre and made a 
valiant attempt to yield up the mooted speech belt. The 
venerable and astute Chevatier, however, avoided as 
had Joineaire the acceptance of the proffered wampum. 
With many professions of Indian friendship, he said 
that he wished to live in peace with the tribes of the 
Ohio and to trade amicably with them, in proof of 
which he would send a gift of goods from his Lerd 
the King. This being reported to Washington, he 
immediately suspected St. Pierre’s design of a well 
considered scheme to continue the ejectment of English 
traders, of which his predecessor had been guilty, for 
it had reached his alert young ears that a French offi 
cer was going with the party which was carrying the 
Indian goods. 

Upon receipt of this disturbing bit of news, whieh 
his Indians brought to him, he took occasion to inquire 
of the oily commandant by what authority he had 
made prisoners of several English subjects and sent 
them to Canada. while driving out others, conclusive 
evidenee of which acts had from time to time drifted 
into old Williamsburg, the capital of Virginia. Upon 
this matter. our voung diplomat received no more gat- 
isfaction than he had expected, but only a repetition 
of the statement that the country belonged to the 
French and no Englishman had a right to trade upon 
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those waters, and furthermore he had orders to make 
every person prisoner who might be so bold and in- 
judicious as to attempt it. 

After several days’ close consideration, St. Pierre 
at length delivered to Washington his sealed reply to 
the letter brought to him from Governor Dinwiddie 
and as though to speed his parting guest, he announced 
that two canoes were at the young Virginian’s service, 
laden with provisions for his departure. 

Coincident nevertheless with this act of seeming 
courtesy, St. Pierre and his subordinates were assidu- 
ously using every practicable means their fruitful 
brains could devise to detain and win over the Indians 
Despite all their clever wiles and bribes of guns, am- 
munition, traps, tomahawks, red cloth, shining trinkets, 
bottles of liquor and numerous other presents of a 
similar nature, dazzling to Indian eyes and attractive 
to Indian hearts, let it be recorded to the everlasting 
credit of Half King and his associates and to their 
Iroquois affiliations, that they remained true to their 
promise to the very remarkable young leader from over 
the Alleghenies, whose acquaintance they had made 
for the first time, and he in turn, still trusting his 
red allies, put them in the first birch canoe which St. 
Pierre had furnished him, together with the speech 
belts the French had scorned and himself, his faithful, 
reliable guide, Christopher Gist, and the other ‘‘servi 
tors’’ in the second, set their paddles in the tortuous 
rapid current and glided away from the dark and 
sinister walls of Fort Le Boeuf. 

French Creek lay before them, a!l amber and bronze, 
brawling along tumultuously with frequent snow-white 
foam betokening treacherous cascades. A French canoe 
pursuing them, still persistent in its efforts to influence 
the fickle Indians, met the fate it deserved by being 
dashed upon the rocks which seattered its treasured 
contents upon the seething tide 

Bitter cold, hard traveling and scant forage—these 
spectres of ill-omen had transformed Washington’s 
horses into emaciated skeletous. To spare them as much 
as possible, they had heen sent without loads to meet 
the canoes at Venango, where with every assurance of 
undying friendship from Half King, Jeskakake and 
White Thunder, the Indians said good-bye 

Soon after leaving Venango, the horses became so 
weak that Washington, giving up his own mount, 
donned Indian dress of buckskin moccasins, leggins and 
hunting shirt and set the example in meeting the emer 
rency by forging forward on foot. The cold inereased 
very fast. while from the sullen, interminable sky came 
myriad flakes of snow, multiplying and freezing as 
they fell. The drifts of hard snow, which rapidly 
deepened through the forbidding woods, presented such 
a constant and formidable obstacle to the heavily 
ladened and weakened animals that there appeared 
to our young adventurer not even a remote chance 
that they would reach home in any reasonable time. 

His orders from Governor Dinwiddie indicated that 
he was expected to make all possible haste. The delays 
he had already experienced had caused him untold 
anxiety. It was time he was getting back to give his 
report. The documentary evidence of the results of 
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his mission was fraught, he knew, with great import. 
To expedite their transmission to the Virginia capital 
was now naturally his foremost thought. He deter- 
mined to leave his party and wayworn beasts to follow 
as best they could, under the leadership of the Hol- 
lander, Van Braam, who by his shorteomings as a 
French interpreter had not forfeited all the confidence 
of his young chief, and in this new sphere of useful- 
ness was given a new opportunity of redeeming his 
damaged reputation. Young Washington himself set 
out warmly clad in a fur coat of matehed skins, known 
in the parlance of the frontier as a *‘match-coat,’’ with 
his trusty long flintlock rifle in his hand and with knap- 
sack of provisions on his back, at the bottom of which 
were his precious papers, while at his side strode his 
faithful frontiersman, Gist, similarly clad, as his sole 
companion. The two boldly marched on foot through 
the treacherous wintry woods to make their way by 
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Young George Washington Hurled into the Icy Allegheny 


the shortest route back to Williamsburg. Their make- 
shift tents proved an insufficient sereen from the cruel 
cold. During their first nights the cold drove them 
back on the trail at the early hour of two. 

Before them stretched a wide dazzling wooded waste. 
Through it there was not even a path. For guides, 
the sun, a pocket compass and Gist. After traveling 
all day, a fire was made with difficulty by the Indian 
fashion of flint and steel. 

Falling in with a party of French Indians, who 
concealed their identity, he and Gist unsuspectingly 
engaged one for a guide. Emerging from the deep 
shadows of the woods, into an open meadow, the Indian 
guide, who was about fifteen paces ahead of Washing- 
ton, turned suddenly, deliberately leveled his gun at 
him and fired, but the powder, as though conscious 
that the object of its aim was reserved for more mo- 
mentous events, flashed harmlessly in the pan. Gist 
would have killed the treacherous savage on the spot, 
but Washington’s humanity intervened and that eve- 
ning after the dark the rascal was taken some distance 
off the route by Gist, who pointed the direction he 
was to go, and then followed him cautiously and waited 
till the crunch of his moccasins on the hard snow died 
away in the distance. Then hastily returning to his 
anxious comrade, the two adventurers lit a camp fire 
and by its flickering light set their compasses so as 
to fix their course on the distant Allegheny and pushed 
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on with all haste, through the entire night, in o1 
to reach there before they could be prevented by 
Indian ambuscade. 

Their steps were quickened by the hope that t 
would find the river frozen, but when they reache: 
they saw with blanched faces that it was alive ; 
its sweeping current filled with floating ice. Havi 
only one small hatchet between them to work w 
a whole precious day was consumed in building a ra 
their only means of negotiating the stream. Th 
rude craft, being completed at dusk, was laune!l 
into the tumultuous waters. When half way over, 
became so tightly jammed between the huge mas 
of whirling ice that it was caught helplessly and « 
pected to sink at any moment. In order to stop t 
raft so that the ice floe might pass by and relieve th 
of their hazardous predicament, Washington, in pus! 
ing hard with the ‘‘setting pole,’’ lost his footing ani! 
was jerked into the icy water. Catching hold of on 
of the raft logs as he fell, he was saved from drow: 
ing only by the prompt activity of his companion. 

It being impossible to reach either bank, the raft 
was at length dashed, like so much driftwood, against 
an island in mid-stream, where it was abandoned to the 
current, its oceupants being marooned on the barren 
shore to which fate had consigned them, with the icy 
air of a frigid night cutting at them like a knife. 
The cold, which was so intense that night as to freeze 
Gist’s toes and fingers, also froze the river and so they 
were fortunately able to make off the next morning 
over the firm glassy surface to the opposite shore. 

The Blue Ridge, though bleak and forbidding enough 
in its winter garb, was crossed without mishap and 
never, I ween, had the stately old buildings of Wil- 
liamsburg looked more hospitable to a jaded wayfarer 
than they did on the 16th of January, 1754, to George 
Washington. He found that only a day remained unti! 
the meeting of the Houses of Burgesses. During this 
brief interim he was required to prepare his report, 
which, having been read before the House of Burgesses, 
was ordered printed and was read, with breathless 
interest, throughout the Colonies and in England. Nor 
did St. Pierre’s answer, which Washington brought, 
tend to relieve the tense situation which resulted 
finally in the struggle between France and England 
for supremacy in the New World. The seal of his 
message was broken before Governor Dinwiddie, who 
read its contents as follows: 

“*T shall transmit the letter of Governor Dinwiddie 
to my General, the Marquis Du Quesne, to whom it 
belongs better than to me, to set forth the evidence 
and reality of the rights of the King, my master, upon 
the lands situated along the river Ohio and to contest 
the pretensions of the King of Great Britain thereto 
His answer shall be a law to me. As to the summons 
you sent me to retire, I do not think myself obliged 
to obey it. Whatever may be your instructions, I am 
here by virtue of the orders of my General and I 
entreat you, sir, not to doubt one moment but that 
I am determined to conform myself to them with al! 
the exactness and resolution which can be expected 
from the best officer.’’ 
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Viewing Our Peace-Time Infantry Organi- 
zation Within the United States 


By Major Franklin 


ITH the passage of the National Defense Act 
in 1920 the strength of the Infantry was set 
at 4,200 officers and 110,000 enlisted men. 
sased on this number, peace strength tables of organi- 
ition were prescribed providing for 65 regiments. 
Since that date, reductions in strength by acts of 
Congress (appropriation bills), reductions in strength 
made necessary by increase in Air Corps, special con- 
siderations for units here and there, housing accom- 
modations, have caused a more or less uncoordinated 
and ununiform organization to result. 
The following table is made up from the Adjutant 
General’s Quarterly Station Strength Report for the 
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quarter ending March 31, 1933, and shows strength 
and stations of all infantry regiments in the United 
States exclusive of the two tank regiments. 

From this table we see there are 70 infantry bat- 
talions organized into 16 three-battalion regiments and 
11 two-battalion regiments. 

There is a considerable variation in the three-bat 
talion strength, we find three regiments with a 
strength of 943 or 944, eight regiments with strength 
varying from 957 to 976, and five regiments with 
strengths of over 1,000 up to 1,040. These differences 
are not due to fluctuations in reeruiting but are the 
preseribed strength of the units 


Number of 
Battalions 


1st 3 42 976 
2d 3 21 454 
16 254 

er 13 261 

3d : 44 944 
4th 3 21 404 
15 260 

wwe 13 280 

5th 3 26 385 
21 431 

as 5 127 

6th ‘ 34 564 
7th 3 821 
shes 140 

8th ‘ 25 405 
ook 213 

9th 3 f 965 
10th - 3 576 
naan f 130 

llth 3 717 
‘aa 258 

12th j 23 399 
kes 419 

13th : 443 


Infantry 


Regiment 


Officers Men 


—e 258 

16th é 33 488 
17th f 477 
70 

en 164 

18th } 2f 407 


or 


eeee ood 
20th : 975 
22nd ‘ 26 424 
wee f 209 
23rd 3 53 957 
24th 2 Bns.of 3 Cos. ea. 762 
25th 2 Bns. 803 
26th 3 960 
28th 3 ‘ 473 
272 
ee 295 
29th 2084 
30th < 1004 
34th 2 2 700 
38th : 687 
331 


Enlisted 


Station 
Ft. Warren 42 
Ft. Wayne 
Ft. Sheridan 
Ft. Brady 
Ft. Snelling 
Ft. Wright 
Ft. Missoula 
Ft. Lincoln 
Ft. Williams 
Ft. McKinley 
Ft. Preble 
Jefferson Bks. 
Vancouver Bks. 
Chilkoot Bks. 
Ft. Moultrie 
Ft. Screven 
Ft. Houston 
Ft. Thomas 
Ft. Knox 
Ft. Harrison 
Ft. Knox 
Ft. Howard 
Ft. Washington 
Ft. Devens 
Ft. Adams 
Ft. Jay .. 
Camp Dix 
Ft. Crook .. 
Camp Pike 
Ft. Leavenworth 
Ft. Hamilton 
Ft. Wadsworth 
Camp Dix .. 
Ft. Warren 
Ft. McPherson 
Ft. Oglethorpe . 
Ft. Houston 
Ft. Benning . 
Ft. Huachuca 
Plattsburg Bks. 
Ft. Niagara . 
Ft. Ontario 
Ft. Hayes Lica’ 
Ft. Benning .. igaescene ie i 
Presidio of San Francisco .... 
Ft. Meade 
Ft. Douglas 
Ft. Sill 





Officers 


Enlisted 


976 


969 
944 


044 


943 
564 


961 
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+42 Viewing Our Peace-Time Organization 


Of the eleven two-battalion regiments; the 29th is 
a special school unit; the 24th is another differing 
from the rest; the 12th has a special battalion at Fort 
Washington; the remaining eight have four different 
general strengths with the 6th Infantry’s 564; the 
8th and 22d with their 618 and 633 respectively; the 
25th with 803; and the other four between 700 and 
711. 

We therefore find that in the 27 infantry regiments 
in the United States there are 10 different organiza- 
tions. 

It would appear that our peace strength infantry 
should be reorganized to insure uniformity. 

These 27 regiments are now grouped into: three 
active divisions (12 regiments) ; six active brigades of 
six inactive divisions (12 regiments); and three spe- 
cial regiments (24th, 25th, 29th). This is based on 
each of our nine corps areas having an active di- 
vision or a brigade of an inactive division, which in 
turn is based on the old Three Army Plan, which pro- 
vided one corps for each of the three armies. 

The Three Army Plan has been superceded by a 
Four Army Plan for mobilization. 

It would therefore appear that our infantry should 
be reorganized to fit our Four Army Plan. 

Companies and battalions are the basie units for 
training in the infantry. With our present 70 bat- 
talions seattered over 41 different posts, with com- 
panies of about 50 men in some cases, with heavy calls 
for post overhead and guard. Companies turn out ap- 
proximately three squads for drill generally, and on 
maneuvers, when battalion communication platoons 
are drawn from the companies, it is not unusual to 
see companies of two squads. 

It would therefore appear that our infantry should 
be reorganized for training. 

From the viewpoint of domestie disturbance, com- 
panies of 50 men, after leaving caretaking detachments, 
post overhead, company overhead, reach almost a van- 
ishing point. This necessitates forming provisional 
companies and battalions. 
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Again it appears reorganization is desirable 
ope ration. 
A Proposed Organization. 


Forty-eight one-battalion regiments—Each battali: 
of about the strength of the 3d Battalion, 12th Infa 
try at Fort Washington (see table)—The Regiment 
Headquarters Company and Service Company to 
of a size to serve one battalion and to have one howi 
zer platoon and field musie only. The present autho 
ized strength of the infantry would permit this. 0: 
ganization would be uniform. 

These 48 regiments could be grouped into four corps 
of three divisions each, one for each of the four armie 

The training of the basic infantry units, companies 
and battalions would be improved, post overhead woul: 
be taken over by headquarters and service companies 
battalion communication platoons would not have to 
be impoverished. 

Provisional companies and battalions would not hav: 
to be formed for domestie disturbances or for an expe 
ditionary force. Rather provisional regiments, bri- 
gades and divisions could be formed by combining 
three, six or twelve of these one-battalion regiments- 
four such divisions could be so formed—one again for 
each of the four army areas. 

Other advantages of such an organization are that 
more field officers would get troop duty—companies 
could have their full complement of officers instead of 
the one or two now when lucky. 

Housing should offer no obstacle, for, of the 41 posts 
now occupied by an infantry battalion or more, some, 
such as Fort Benning, Fort Sam Houston, Fort Fran- 
eis E. Warren, and Fort Lewis (not now occupied by 
infantry), would make ideal division posts. Others 
such as Fort Devens, Fort Jay, Fort Meade, Fort 
Thomas, Fort Crook, Fort Huachuea, Fort Douglas 
and Presidio of San Francisco and others would aecom- 
modate a brigade. Some of the older smaller posts 
could be abandoned if desired. 

The Field Artillery is reorganizing its peace 
strength on a practical basis. The Cavalry has been so 
organized for a long time. Why not the Infantry? 


D 


THE WORLD WAR has demonstrated, beyond a shadow of a doubt, that with the 
new developments, with the new instrumentalitics of war (the airplane, the sub- 
marine, mechanization), we would not have time or opportunity to muddle 
through another war if exposed to heavy attack from the outset. Reasonable 


preparation purposes to substitute efficiency for muddling—GrNERAL DoveLas 
MacArrTHur. 
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Citizenship Training in Citizen Military 
Training Camps 


By Lieutenant Colonel Oldham Paisley, Infantry Reserve 


HILE those of us in the military establish- 

ment know and feel that there is no greater 

citizenship than that of being willing to serve 
their country in time of need, there are critics of our 
Citizen Military Training Camps who ridicule the 
citizenship training given in these camps. They espe- 
cially refer to the lecture periods on citizenship, and 
from conversations with boys who have been out of 
these camps from one year to five years and from per- 
sonal observations of camps, I believe that 
the criticism is justified. 

The best text books in the land are dependent upon 
the human factor when it comes time to present the sub- 
ject to the assembled students. I have attended these 
lectures, where every boy paid full attention from 
beginning to end, and I have attended them when a 
‘‘sing-song”’ 
sleepy. 


some of 


presentation or reading made everyone 
Too often, a capable officer, burdened with 
other duties, will pass on the citizenship classes to 
some junior officer, just to get it out of the way. 

Recently, in a conversation with Colonel Walter 
Krueger, Commanding Officer of the Sixth Infantry 
at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, a plan was suggested 
to eliminate this human element of good or poor 
presentation, and to make the citizenship course of a 
C.M.T.C. something that would stick in the boys’ 
minds, something that would be educational as well 
as enjoyable. 

In a nutshell, the suggestion is that the citizenship 
course be turned into a lecture by means of talking 
pictures, with approximately fifteen reels, which could 
be shown in fifteen days, or could be divided into 
three sessions of five reels each. 

Presuming that the pictures are properly prepared, 
the only human element is the showing of the pic- 
tures, but as they would be shown in practically 
every case at least, in motion picture houses which 
are showing pictures to paid admissions, the danger 
of poor pictorial presentation would be minimized. 
In those few cases, where no theatre is available at 
a C.M.T. Camp, portable machines are available, which 
reproduce with remarkable clearness. 

The pictures should have the clearness of average 
news reels, and should be assembled or prepared by 
one single organization, so that there is continuity in 
style and in presentation. There should be a lecturer, 
whose voice carries enthusiasm, clearness and person- 
ality, who would explain each picture. 

Inasmuch as the Army would be preparing the pic- 
ture for its own use in teaching citizenship, General 


MaeArthur, Chief of Staff, should personally appeat 
and speak to the boys in the first reel and he should 
introduce President Roosevelt, who would give the 
boys a personal word of greeting, such as is done in 
news-reels at the present time. By means of motion 
pictures, then, and a lecturer to explain the pictures, 
it would be advisable to show the White House and 
the President’s Cabinet, ex 
plaining that there are three de partments to our gov- 
ernment. 


possibly a meeting of 


The next reel would take up the judicial depart 
ment of the government, showing where the Supreme 
Court have a few words from Chief Justice 
Itughes and explain the functioning of our courts 

The third reel would be devoted to the legislative 
branch of our government, with talks by Vice-Presi 
dent Garner and by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Pictures would show both houses in 
session and would show the office buildings, ete. 

The fourth to the thirteenth reel would be devoted 
to the various cabinet offices, with talks by the ecabi- 
net members and pictures showing the multitude of 
details that they cover. The reel, in which the Secre 
tary of War speaks could show very forcibly how 
small an army we have and how it is spread all over 
the world, and could also show the thousands of things 
that the Army does besides fighting. The same could 
be true of the reel devoted to the Navy. 


meets, 


Reels 14 and 15 would be devoted to subjects not 
touched in the other reels and to a resume of all the 
others. A could be into 
the final reel, by showing a strike scene, a Communist 
gathering or possibly a racketeering episode in which 
a youth, based on his knowledge of government and 
citizenship, steps to the front, takes command of the 
situation and leads the mobs into proper channels. 


forceful conclusion woven 


If desired, the picture could close with the flag, in 
colors, flying and the band playing the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

Fifteen reels of twenty minutes each, if presented 
in fifteen lessons, would probably require seven hours’ 
time, as the Camp Commander could and should 
make some appropriate remarks with each picture. 
This would still leave time for camp commanders to 
add two, three, or even four speakers from their staffs 
or from their community—men, who have an appeal 
to boys and men, who because of their own success, 
have a message to present that would be of value in 
building up citizenship. 











Crabs 
A Solution 


Editor’s Note: In these days when officers are working under high pressure, and the remarks entered in efficiency 
reports are given great weight, we are likely to forget that there is such a thing left in the world as a sense of 
humor. We hope that our readers will derive some pleasure from a report of an argument between two staff officers 
in the Panama Canal Department as to which one should furnish matériel for reducing the innumerable crabs which 
infest those beautiful shores. In order to make the picture complete we will print the correspondence in full, 
except for unimportant data pertaining to office records. 


REQUISITION 
To: QUARTERMASTER, PCD, Quarry Heights, CZ. 
SHIP TO: QUARTERMASTER, Fort Randolph, Canal Zone. 


ee, I gc sec caceeseusaens Gal. 250 
ENG, CRUONEO BOUND 06s cccccccocccvecces Pd. 1000 
Oil required in connection with Anti-mosquito 
work, 

ist Ind. 


August 7, 1933—To Quartermaster, Fort Randolph, C. Z. 


1. Authority is granted for local purchase of the last item appearing on basic requisition. 
2. More definite information should be furnished in connection with the requirements of oil for 
anti-mosquito work, 
John P. Hasson, 
Colonel, Q. M. Corps, 
Department Quartermaster. 
2nd. Ind. 

OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER;; Fort Randolph, C. Z., August 9, 1933. 
TO: Department Quartermaster, Quarry Heights, C. Z. 


1. In an effort to control the breeding of malarial mosquitos at this post following the develop- 
ment of a number of cases of malaria, the post commander has directed that a detail working under 
the supervision of the Police Officer maintain a film of crude oil on all pools of water and in the 
erab holes where the water is high. This office has been required to supply the erude oil for this 
purpose. Is this a proper charge against B. & Q. funds, and if not, how may oil for the purpose 
be obtained ? 


2. Lime is being purchased locally. 


J. N. Douglas, 
Major, QMC. 
Quartermaster. 
3rd. Ind. 
HQ. P. C. DEPT., Office of the Department Quartermaster, Quarry Heights, C. Z., August 15, 1933. 
TO: Department Surgeon, Quarry Heights, C. Z. 

Do you not have funds or the oil to supply for the extermination of mosquitos? I have never 
issued funds for anti-mosquito work as this matter has been considered as a Medical Department 
responsibility in the Panama Canal Department. 

John P. Hasson, 


Colonel, Q. M. Corps, 
Department Quartermaster. 


4th. Ind. 
Hq. P. C. DEPARTMENT, Office of the Surgeon, Quarry Heights, C. Z., August 15, 1933. 
To: Department Quartermaster, Quarry Heights, C. Z. 

1. Anti-mosquito work pertains to the Medical Department, as a specific disease is directly in- 
volved. Fighting crabs, sandflies, and other similar animal life pertains to the Q. M. Department. 
The Medical Department does not propose to make an oil-bearing stratum out of the Fort Randolph 
Area by filling all the crab holes now present, and all the other new ones that will be formed im- 
mediately thereafter, 


H. 8. Hansell, 


Colonel, Medical Corps, 
Department Surgeon. 
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Sth. Ind. 

Hy. P. C. Department, Office of the Department Quartermaster, Quarry Heights, C. Z., August 
1933.—Thru Department Surgeon, Quarry Heights, C. Z.. To Quartermaster, Fort Rando! 
C. Z. 

The situation’s rather tense, in this damp and rainy weat 
And so regardless of expense, we all must fight together 
Mosquitos, Sandflies, Flies and Crabs are formidable foemen ; 
Each one just bites and stings and stabs, like well training lusty yeomen 
The Army needs its best morale, to meet the present crisis, 
The ammunition must not fail, regardless of the prices 
The Q. M. Corps is always fair, or that’s our main ambition ; 
We'll share expenses on the square, and here’s our proposition : 
The Medicos should first attack, with high power prophylacties; 
They never yet were known to lack in scientific tactics 
The (). M. Corps swings round their flanks, bold venturesome and breezy : 
With oil in fifty gallon tanks, that’s thick and black and greasy. 
Mosquitos are the special prey of the Medical Department 
It’s up to them to kill and slay a large complete assortment 
The Q. M. Corps will skirmish round for crabs on land and water; 
We'll each take credit, pound for pound, for enemies we slaughter 
We'll bring our catches into camp and properly display them; 
Each one to bear a dating stamp, and accurately we'll weigh them. 
But in these actions round the beach, ‘gainst foes that we’re surmounting, 
The units will be ‘‘pounds’’ not ‘‘each,’’ to expedite accounting 
Efficiency will be displayed to expert Finance scholars, 
By net results in every raid, and the cost in cents and dollars. 
The Air Corps also might take part, and show what aviation 
Can do with insects keen and smart, and the wily shrewd crustacean. 
The Coast Artillery, I fear, would waste their ammunition, 
On enemies that sail so near, so changeful of position. 
The tried and true ‘‘C. W. S.’’ can join this combat gor) 
And in our period of stress achieve immortal glory. 
They'll fight these most unweleome guests with poison scientific, 
And if they cannot kill the pests theyll make them less prolific 
But if the worst should come to worst, and our oil is all exhausted, 
And the army funds have been disbursed, and the treasury is busted, 
Fort Randolph then will drip with oil, from the flagpole to the cellar, 
And we'll sell its rich and fertile soil to John D. Rockefeller. 
But getting to essential points, we’ll rise to the occasion, 
And we'll soak with oil these breeding joints to stop this rude invasion. 
This creeping, crawling, flying ‘‘Zoo’’ must be exterminated ; 
So charge the oil to ‘‘B & Q”’ and get them decimated. 
John P. Hasson, 
Colonel, Q. M. Corps, 
Department Quartermaste! 
6th Ind. 
Hq. P. C. Dept., Office of the Surgeon, Quarry Heights, C. Z., August 26, 1933. 
To: The Quartermaster, Fort Randolph, C. Z. 
H. 8. H. 


7th. Ind. 
QM. Ft. Randolph, C. Z., August 29, 1933—To Commanding Officer, Fort Randolph, C. Z. 
The medicos still bleed and bleed—and still we’re not defeated, 
But what, oh what, are we to do, when B & Q’s depleted? 


Clarence Renshaw, 


2nd. Lt., Q. M. Corps. 
Quartermaster 

















The German Intelligence Service During 


the World War 


By Baron Guido Errante 


N recent times, particularly in America, we have 
seen an almost extravagant outpouring of so-called 
war literature. While official historians of the 


various staffs are laboriously building up still confused 
facts of the great tragedy, popular fancy likes to see 
the events with a romantic background. To the inno- 
cent minds of a new generation the martyrdom of men, 
who fought against death for many long years, every 
hour of every day, is represented as a joy and an 
exaltation, or as a terrible and useless punishment. 

A subject about which the imagination of ignorant 
writers has had the widest field for expansion, is that 
of espionage. We have been overrun with improbable 
and puerile tales, wherein beautiful, perfidious and 
astute ladies, with incomparable finesse and poisoned 
kisses, extract the most vital secrets from diplomats and 
generals. 

The truth is very different. The romantic spy, sacred 
to legend and tradition from the Napoleonic era, has 
now almost disappeared. That infamous species, 
abounding during the great war, was very democratic 
and not at all brilliant. Suffice it to recall that the 
class of persons, regularly employed, and forming the 
vast number of operators, were recruited from soldiers 
of low rank, commercial travelers, smugglers, small 
merehants, mountebanks, ete. 

An authentic history of espionage during the years 
1914-19 can never be written. The methods employed, 
the individuals enrolled, the results obtained are veiled 
in mystery. Documents pertaining thereto will cer- 
tainly never leave the archives where they are filed. 
But it is possible today for anyone, who was part of the 
Intelligence Service of one of the belligerants, to re- 
construct the general lines of the great enterprise with- 
out betraying any secret. 

The organization of the Service, which functioned 
perfectly in Germany even before the war, was created 
by the staffs of the Entente armies only during the con- 
flict. Obviously, therefore, to give an exact idea of the 
innumerable ramifications and of the technique of the 
Service, it is advisable to describe the intricate network 
of the German system, passing over the others, im- 
provised at the beginning of hostilities, and which, al- 
most to the end of the war, served more for purpose of 
defense than of attack. 

The inadequacy of the Entente’s organization is il- 
lustrated by this anecdote. I remember at Berne, one 
night in March, 1918, that the head of a department 
in the Allied Information Service awoke his Italian 
colleague from deep sleep, because of some newly ar- 
rived ‘‘important’’ and ‘‘urgent’’ information. A 
trusted agent, returned from scouting in enemy terri- 
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tory, he said excitedly, had received exact data abou 
a large seale offensive which the Austro-Germans in 
tended to launch against the Italian front that April 
Gorizia was to be the objective! Yet Gorizia, sine: 
October, 1917, had been some twenty miles inside th: 
Austrian lines! I remember the kindly smile and th: 
affable manner with which the Italian Colonel showed 
his colleague the actual situation of the troops on a 
large wall map, and the latter’s fury at having paid 
hard eash for the trusted informant’s pretended 
journey. 

Gradually, however, the Allied Services, and espec- 
ially the French, were able to build up an efficient 
organization, particularly for the defensive work of 
counter-espionage, and were finally able to discover the 
network of an enormous German spy system. 

Let us pass over the Austro-Hungarian service 
briefly. It was affiliated with the German one, and 
although it enjoyed a much older and more famous 
tradition than the latter, was but poorly prepared for 
military purposes. In fact, for decades its organiza- 
tion had been completely absorbed by the Foreign 
Ministry for political purposes and by the Ministry of 
the Interior for police purposes. Consequently, the 
Austro-Hungarian espionage assumed, during the war, 
a predominantly political character. In this field, it 
was very competent and it supplied what was lacking 
in the German organization. 

The German General Staff organized the Intelligence 
Service in a scientific manner, without fantasy or 
romance, but with the most vigilant, careful and fre- 
quently the most humble and patient work. Every 
minute part was studied in detail, and each connect- 
ing link was organized with mechanical precision. 


One of the most difficult tasks of the German Se- 
eret Service heads was, naturally, the recruiting and 
training of spies. A special class of agents, generally 
made up of petty officers unable to go to war, took 
care of that. Their position required them to work 
among the deserters and the interned. All internment 
camps, not only in Austria and in Germany, but also 
in Holland and Switzerland, were the scene of con- 
tinual search. Deserters were plentiful, especially in 
Switzerland. Outside the law and because of their 
moral predisposition to treachery, they were an easy 
prey to the inducements offered by enemy Intelligence 
Services. Their knowledge of their own country and 
of the war zone in which they had been stationed 
made them potentially good material. 

Exact information is at hand concerning the com- 
pensation allowed for decoying the spies into the 
service. After an initial payment, varying from 500 
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2,000 franes, fifty franes daily were given to the 
avelling personnel of inferior position. Then a fixed 
m of from 500 to 5,000 franes was paid for each 
mney, where the services were of an ordinary nature. 
extraordinary services, the compensation was apt 
» be much more, the highest reward being reserved 

‘or the terrorist agents. There was an established rate, 
 instanee, for sinking ships, the amount fluctuating 
om 300,000 to a million franes, according to the 
pe and efficiency of the vessel. 

It has been possible to collect a good deal of in- 

rmation on the terrorist attempts which took place 
during the first years of the war, particularly in Italy, 
ifter Italian counter-espionage ascertained that the 
enter for planning such attacks was located at the 

Austro-Hungarian Consulate in Zurich. It was there 

that one of the most brilliant coups of which the En- 

tente Services could boast was conceived and executed. 

On the last night of the Carnival in 1917, two sailors 

from Italy were smuggled into the offices of the 

Austro-Hungarian Consulate in Zurich, located in the 

very center of the city. There they blew open the 

safe, extracting from it voluminous and very valuable 
information, which they entrusted to a faithful mess- 
enger, who before dawn made his way to Italy. From 
the documents we obtained at that time, we were able 
to recognize the latest acts of the enemy, including 
the recent destruction of the dreadnought ‘‘ Leonardo 

Da Vinci’’ in an Italian port; to identify many Ger- 

man and Austrian spies, to take adequate measures 

for apprehending them in the act and to adopt all 
possible means of defense. 

Neither the interned nor the deserters, spies by 
compulsion, were ever used on missions of trust and 
confidence and they always remained in a low grade of 
the service. The choice of reputable agents present- 
ed even greater difficulties and had to be based on 
still other means. One method generally used, especial- 
ly in neutral countries, was the insertion of a news- 
paper advertisement offering well paid employment 
for men and women knowing foreign languages and 
willing to travel. There appeared in the ‘‘ Algemeen 
Handesblad’’ of Amsterdam, in November, 1916, an 
advertisement for a person of Dutch nationality, will- 
ing to travel abroad for some weeks. Subsequently, it 
was discovered that the advertisement had been in- 
serted by a German, manager of an industrial organiza- 
tion at Utrecht. The intention was to send the Dutch 
applicant to Italy. There he would pretend to be en- 
gaged in buying and shipping raw materials needed in 
construction work. In reality, however, he was to tour 
the por. of the Tyrrenean Sea, forwarding to a Swiss 
address given him upon his departure news of the 
movements of Italian ships. 

The reeruiting of high grade type of agents was 
preferably conducted where national sentiment was not 
involved and there was no fixed political opinion on 
the war issues, in milieus where the prospect of enter- 
ing the service of a foreign power might appear pic- 
turesque and romantic, even to honorable people. In 
order that the temptation to enter the service might 
be greater, recruiting in such countries was not in- 
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frequently directed by persons high in the diplomatie 
service. Operations of this kind were successful chiefly 
in countries for from the theatre of the war, such as 
America, Scandinavia and Japan. The candidate, se 
lected from the upper classes of society, was the re- 
cipient of liberal favors and attentions and was treated 
as a political aide, equal to any other. Invited to 
dine, introduced to persons occupying high positions 
and leading luxurious lives in palaces adorned by the 
coats of arms of sovereigns, received by a crowd of sec 
retaries and servants, the dazzled new recruit was gen- 
erally won over completely. 

Agents speaking Serbian were much in demand, 
above all in Austria. Many Croats and Czechs were 
able to travel freely in the Entente countries, passing 
themselves off as Serbian refugees, supplied as they 
were with Serbian passports, for which, (before the 
invasion of Serbia) the Austrian service paid as high 
as 10,000 Kronen each. 

Once the agents were recruited, it was necessary to 
instruct them before they could be used. For this 
purpose, the Germans had organized real schools, 
functioning admirably. After the invasion of Belgium 
a school of this type was established at Antwerp, lo- 
cated in a fashionable section of the city. Directly 
opposite was a public toilet, the matron of which was 
a German, charged with watching the house and any- 
thing suspicious that might go on in the neighborhood. 
The school was directed by a major and various of- 
ficers taught there, but the most important member of 
the faculty was, strange to say, a beautiful Norwegian 
girl. She spoke many languages fluently, and was 
very active and very intelligent. The clients of the 
house used to call her ‘‘Fraulein Doctor’’. The initia- 
tion of recruits to the service was attended to with 
infinite precaution. The new agents were not per- 
mitted to see any of their future colleagues, nor to be 
seen by them. They were introduced directly into 
one of the many rooms in the school, each one of 
which, marked with a letter of the alphabet, was dedi- 
cated to a special group of agents. 

It has been impossible to ascertain on what basis a 
countersign was given to each candidate. It is appar- 
ent, however, that the letter designating the room fre 
quented by the particular pupil, together with another 
letter (indicating probably the country of origin) and 
the number of matriculation, formed the sign after- 
wards attached by the pupil to his reports in lieu of 
his name; for example, L.S. 52, F.A. 54, ete 

The beautiful Norwegian first ascertained by an ex- 
amination the capability, culture and memory of the 
new recruit, and then assigned him to a course of 
study, varying in length according to the results ex- 
pected, or the tasks which she wished to allot to him. 

For one or two weeks the scholar spent several hours 
of the day before maps and colored tables, represent- 
ing uniforms of the enemy armies, models of warships 


types of dirigibles and airplanes, ete. He then pro 
ceeded to study the particular matters which were to 
form the subject of his investigation; numbers and 
kinds of troops stationed in the locality to be visited, 
armies and their distribution, names of the superior 
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officers, electric plants, telegraph and telephone lines, 
etc. The agent had to learn by heart detailed and 
specific questionnaires on all these matters. Particu- 
lar attention was given to everything pertaining to 
munition plants and to the transportation of troops. 
The agent’s reports in this line assumed the propor- 
tion of veritable monographs. The mere list of possi- 
ble subjects was long enough in itself, but each one 
of them contained besides a series of subdivisions con- 
stituting a real and systematic treatise on the matter. 
On the subject of troop transportation the question- 
naire was interminable. In order to enable the pupil 
to judge the quantity of moving troops, he was trained 
to note the minutes which a column takes to traverse 
a certain distance in all possible formations of march. 

The technical course was accompanied by a general 
and psychological one. In every report the agent was 
required primarily to refer to things he had seen and 
to reply to three inevitable questions: How? Where? 
When? Referring to things seen by others, he had to 
state if these third parties had or had not been eye- 
witnesses, and to give a biographical sketch of these 
outsiders. 

He was absolutely forbidden to take notes from 
newspapers or magazines. In order to invite others to 
confide important information, pupils were instructed 
to invent something very sensational in the course of 
conversation and to invest it with an air of great 
mystery. They were directed also to pretend, if pos- 
sible, ignorance of a language, so that they might 
overhear the conversation of others. They were 
finally instructed that it was more satisfactory to as- 
certain a half dozen facts than to listen to a hundred 
opinions. 

The course at the Antwerp school, necessarily brief, 
lasted from four to six weeks. When it was finished 
the agent was given a specific and limited task, in- 
volving a very short journey, and he was instructed to 
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return immediately, after having completed his wor 
for new orders. Such a system was most efficien 
These missions, although not producing long gener: 
reports, were none the less useful for the purposes « 
the service, for the information centers had constant! 
on hand small problems, whose solution was of in 
mediate and urgent necessity. 

For example, when the submarine U 29 was sunk 
many agents were sent through France and England to 
find out how the disaster occurred, what happened t 
the commander, and what system the English would 
adopt for the capture of submarines. When the 
presence of English submarines in the Baltic became 
known, other agents were charged with establishing 
how they had found a passage from the North Sea 
into the Baltic. During the battle of Verdun it was the 
task of various agents to ascertain what changes had 
been made in orders to munition factories. 

In this way, by clearly limiting the scope of the in- 
quiry to specific objects, it was possible to obtain cor- 
rect information and at the same time to prevent the 
spy from being evasive and from giving general and 
inaccurate data—a possibility which the service heads 
feared more than any other. 

The candidate left school on his first mission equip- 
ped with a personal countersign for identification, 
which might be useful with the police. From that 
moment the agent began to be active within the orbit 
of one of the information centers of the service, scat- 
tered along the frontier or abroad. His direct contact 
with any central organization ceased almost completely. 

The recruiting and training of spies was, it is ap- 
parent, conducted by the Germans methodically and 
uniformly. They knew how to give a scientific turn 
to their system, distributing the various branches all 
over the world, and adapting their function and im- 
portance to the nature and ‘progress of military opera- 
tions. 


D 


WITH PROPER Wisdom the Army Council has until now decided that it would be 
unwise to begin mechanization on a large scale even if money was available, as 
it was realized that each day brought modifications in vehicles that made yester- 
day’s machines obsolescent and even obsolete. That period has now passed, and 
if today there was a proper sum of money available production could begin at 
once. The completely experimental stage has passed—LONDON TIMEs. 
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If They Must 


(A Sequel to ““Men Make War...’’) 


By Lieutenant Thomas Kent, First Infantry 


| A yiTH the coming of the semi-automatic rifle 
and the consequent greater interval between 
men on the firing line it is the man and not 
the men who will do the fighting. At present the 
average machine gun mule gets greater individual care 
than the average man. Hours—even days are spent in 
organizational training. The same thing applies to the 
individual horse or mule. How about the individual 
man? There is, to my mind, only one subject in which 
the man receives individual instruction in its truest 
rifle marksmanship. 

For two or three months of the year company com- 
manders tear their hair and work up a cold sweat 
trying to qualify Private Skitverthksbrowsky as a 
marksman. It is not that the company commander has 
any great interest in the welfare of Private Skit- 
verthksbrowsky. No! Never! Captain Gasvent has 
one fishy eye on a 100% qualification and another 
piseatory optic on Colonel Obturator who wants to say 
that the dear old ‘Steenth Infantry is the bes’ shootin’ 
outfit in the whole Army. 

Having obtained the coveted 100% qualification by 
the grace of God and a few Marines and a long- 
handled toothbrush, not to mention the section eight 
board and hospitalization, the ‘Steenth Infantry settles 
back with a sigh of relief. What next? Of course— 
the training schedule! Painting, floor-sanding and 
fatigue. The mimeograph whirrs its song; confusion 
and panic, appointment and relief. Thus the mighty 
mimeograph, that tireless mill of Mars, grinds out the 
men who comprise our first line troops. (Taa 
TAAA Aaaaa) 

‘‘What are you going to do about it,’’ sez thou! 
Gentle reader, let this jester in the court of the Queen 
of Battles make his humble contribution. There is a 
story of a company commander in an isolated post in 
the Philippines who built up his men physically to 
such an extent that within a year or so it was neces- 
sary to measure every man in the company for new 
uniforms. This company commander was an ex-circus 
performer. Every day he put his men through the 
simpler exercises of his circus routine until every man 
was as hard as nails, quick and agile as a cat, and a 
perfect example of muscular development. 

That’s a swell idea, you say, but your father was 
not the man on the flying trapezes, nor was your mother 
‘“Theeee onleeee laideeee in the worrrld who could 
eatch th FORward flying triple somersault withOUT 
a NET!’’ In fact, you continue, you can hardly put 
on a double Sam Browne belt without dislocating both 
arms and dropping the prismatic compass in the act. 
I do not believe that it is necessary for you to be an 
athlete nor do you need special equipment. 
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Let us consider some of the methods that might be 
used to build up the men and consider the advantages 
and disadvantages of each one. 

Setting-up exercises. 
Competitive games. 
Boxing and wrestling. 
Bayonet. 
Marching without packs or with stripped packs. 
Marching with full pack. 
Marching at speed. 
Marching in inclement weather. 
Crossing rough country. 
10. Rough and tumble hand-to-hand fighting. 

Setting-up Exercises. lt is difficult to make a man 
take very much interest in such work. There is no 
incentive to ‘‘put out.’’ To the average man it is 
just another case of sitting and squatting. Unless con- 
scientiously performed under expert supervision, they 
serve no useful purpose other than working the kinks 
out of cramped and tired muscles. 

Competitive Games. Properly managed and super- 
vised, competitive games are excellent. They develop 
speed and coordination. There is, however, very little 
physical development. 

Boxing and Wrestling. Very few officers have the 
necessary skill to teach men these two sports. If you 
are skilled in boxing or wrestling or have good enlisted 
instructors you are fortunate. Both sports require a 
certain amount of native skill on the part of the 
student and considerable time and equipment. 

Bayonet. Most men are content to make a few 
half-hearted thrusts and call it quits. Again it is the 
old story of Captain Gasvent who seeks the 100% 
qualification and not the good old spirit of Jabngrunt. 
Bayonet is a wonderful body builder IF. 

Marching without Packs or with Stripped Packs. 
This is necessary to accustom the men to the pack. 
In Germany every schoolboy is required to wear a 
school bag similar to the infantry pack, of a weight 
in proportion to his weight and size. They wear them 
to and from school and while they are playing games. 
Thus when they are of age the pack is no novelty or 
source of discomfort. With variations this system can 
be applied to enlisted men. 

Marching with Full Packs. There are very few 
things that will toughen up a man like marching with 
a full pack. It is a pity that such marching is re- 
stricted to the period of field exercises. Then such 
marching is merely a means to an end. It works 
great hardship on the men who have not accustomed 
themselves to the pack. 

Marching at Speed. This work may be done with 
or without packs according to the condition of the 
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men. The weight of the pack and the rate of march 
should be increased until the men ean make five miles 
at one jump at the rate of four miles an hour on good 
roads without halts or water. Such a march should 
end at camp or barracks where there is some cool 
drink previously prepared for them and a chance to 
clean up and rest. 

Marching in Inclement Weather. Marching in snow, 
mud, rain or foggy weather is very trying on the 
men, but under actual service conditions it will often 
be necessary to make such marches. A little extra 
stamina is necessary to keep going under such condi- 
tions and that is just what you are trying to obtain. 
It must be seen to that men change clothes and have 
hot food and drink awaiting them at barracks. 

Crossing Rough Country. Men should be taken 
across rough and difficult terrain such as cliffs, slides, 
creeks and mountains (if you have them) until it is 
second nature. Squad leaders should be made to take 
their squads along a designated course against time. 
The men will learn very rapidly how to choose the 
best footing. They will not slow down nor go around 
what they once considered impassible ground. 

Rough and Tumble, Hand-to-hand Fighting. There 
are several rough and tumble games which I have tried 
out and which I suggest here. The simplest is to 
form two ranks of equal strength, facing each other 
and about fifty feet apart. At a given signal they 
march toward each other. That’s all you have to do— 
the men will do the rest. There ensues a 1:20,000 re- 
production of the Meuse-Argonne. This idea was sug- 
gested to me by an older officer, and in the manner 
typical of most shave-tails I wondered how he ever 
got by the medicos. I took a chance, however, and now 
I do it just like the small boy who rings the fire alarm 
to see the fire engines. 

There is another where eight men are told to pro- 
tect their squad leader from another group twice as 
large. This larger group has the mission of catching 
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the luckless squad leader and dragging him by ma 
strength and cussedness across a given line. 

Another variation of the above is to have five m« 
eatch and drag one man across a given line. Here t¢} 
men will find out that one man, kicking and twistin: 
is a bigger handful than they expected. 

In teaching the men to fight with the simplest of a 
weapons, the trench knife, the following scheme 
suggested. Draw a circle six or eight feet in diamete: 
Ilave the two contestants stand on the edge of the ring 
facing each other. A dummy wooden trench knif, 
wrapped in tire tape is prepared. The knife is tosse: 
into the center of the ring and the two men scramb|: 
for it. The idea is to get the knife and stab you: 
opponent in a vital spot. Of course the unarmed mai 
is free to disarm his opponent or to choke him or twist 
his arm. The referee must stand by to prevent the 
battle from becoming too realistic. 

In closing I must say that I have endeavored to show 
how men might be built up without their knowing it 
and without a chance of shirking their jobs. Any man 
who lets the other man poke him full of holes just 
because he doesn’t want to play the game will receive 
so many Bronx Bravos that he will be out for blood 
the next round. This type of training is quite rough 
and hard. The company wise-cracker and your own 
sense of humor will have to do double duty. Time, did 
you say? Just one hour a day from your floor-sand- 
ing or setting-up exercises, Senor. But, you say, there 
will be euts and bruises, not to mention nasal trans- 
formations and optical contusions. Well, who ever 
said the Army was a safe and sane racket? 

Treat every man as if he were a first string quar- 
terback during this instruction. Give him the same 
personal attention you would during rifle marksman- 
ship. The individual soldier is a living weapon. Turn 
him into a one-man tank. Men make wars, men must 
fight them. If they must, let’s have as many MEN as 
we have marksmen. 
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ONLY IN WESTERN EUROPE with its dense population, its closely-woven network of 
railroads and paved roads, and its conscript armies, could warfare ever again ap- 
proach the unbroken fortified lines characteristic of this main theater from 
1915-1918.—LYeUTENANT WILLIAM WALLACE GorortH, Royal Canadian Hussars. 











The Browning Light Machine Gun 
M1919 Al 
A Letter to the Editor 


DEPARTMENT OF CAVALRY WEAPONS 
ACADEMIC DIVISION 
THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 
Fort Ritey, Kansas 
26 August 1933. 
[he Editor, The INrantryY JouRNAL, 


1115 17th Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

In the July-August number of the INFANTRY JouUR- 
NAL appears an article referring to the action of the 
Infantry Board, in condemning the Browning Light 
Machine Gun, M1919 Al, as a weapon for Infantry. 
This action of the Infantry Board is based upon the 
results of firing tests conducted by The Department 
of Experiment, at Fort Benning, Georgia. 

Copy of this report of test by the Department of 
Experiment has been analyzed by the undersigned, 
and studied in detail. Inasmuch as the Cavalry is at 
present equipped with this weapon, it is but fair to 
compare the results in firing tests, obtained by the 
Cavalry with their own weapon, with the results of 
the test by the Department of Experiment. 

This comparison is submitted, not with the inten- 
tion of taking issue with any findings, reeommenda- 
tions, or conclusions of this Department, but solely as 
an explanation why the weapon the Infantry finds 
‘inferior to the Browning Automatie Rifle in rate of 
fire, acecuracy,’’ a weapon that is ‘‘valueless in grass 
14 inches or higher,’’ a weapon that is ‘‘ valueless as 
an antiaircraft weapon,’’ is strongly and enthusiasti- 
cally supported as a Cavalry weapon by the Cavalry. 

As to the rate of fire of the light machine gun, (our 
““sobriquet’’ for the Browning Machine Gun, Mod. 
1919 Al, on our type tripod), the Infantry reports 
an average rate of fire of just 22.2 rounds per minute, 
in their firing tests. 

The writer has given demonstrations with this wea- 
pon in the presence of many officers during the past 
two years. I will mention a few of them. 

In the presence of the Chief of Cavalry, well over 
a year ago, 175 aimed shots were delivered on a sta- 
tionary target, at a range of 200 yards, in sixty see- 
onds, single shot fire being used. Immediately after 
this, 75 shots were delivered on a similar target in 
fifteen seconds, using bursts of five, automatic fire. 

Within thirty days of this time, a similar demon- 
stration was presented to the officers of the 2d Cavalry 
Brigade at Fort Bliss, Texas. Approximately the 
same rates of fire were obtained on similar targets, at 
this range. To be exact 178 shots, single shot fire, 
were delivered in sixty seconds, and 67 shots auto- 
matie fire in fifteen seconds. 

Within ten days of the date of this letter, I again 


demonstrated to an officer going to Fort Leavenworth 
as an Instructor in the Command and General Staff 
School, a rate of fire of 216 rounds per minute, this 
fire being delivered on the searching fire target on 
the 1000” record ‘‘E’’ target. Actually the fire lasted 
but fifteen seconds, during which 54 shots were fired. 
Incidentally but 4 of the 54 shots were out of the 
prescribed 2” scoring space. 

I have witnessed the firing of many thousand rounds 
of ammunition fired by students of various classes at 
the Cavalry School, and have seen these rates of fire 
equalled, and at times surpassed by these students. 
However, no claim is made that this rate of 170 to 
200 rounds per minute is advisable in using single 
shot fire, nor such a rate as described above in deliver- 
ing automatic fire. A reasonable rate of fire, for com- 
bat should not exceed 80 rounds per minute, and this 
only when the circumstances warrant the expenditure 
of ammunition. Based upon observations made of 
student personnel firing this weapon here, it is my 
opinion that an average cavalryman, of average me- 
chanical skill, can maintain a rate of fire of 80 rounds 
per minute with ease. 

Hence, it appears that the rate of fire reported by 
the Infantry is approximately one fourth that rate of 
fire we expect from average cavalrymen. 

As to accuracy, the Infantry reports a mean radius 
of 1:81 inches in firing single shot fire at 1000”. The 
resulting computation of the mean radius for five 
round bursts at 1000”, in tests made by Cavalrymen, 
resulted in a mean radius of approximately .63 inch 
No attempt has been made to compute the mean radius 
of single shot fire, for the very good reason that in such 
firing at 1000”, so many bullets pass through, or par- 
tially go through the same hole, that it is impractical 
to make any such computation. Inasmuch as the size 
of the pattern of a weapon varies with the square of 
the mean radius, it appears that the Infantry obtained 
a group approximately nine times the size of the 
Cavalry firing gave, yet the Infantry used single shot 
fire, and the Cavalry automatic fire!! 

At a range of 300 yards, the Infantry reports but 
55 hits out of 100 rounds fired on the ‘‘A’’ target, 
in three minutes and thirty seconds. Referring back 
to the demonstration in the presence of the Chief of 
Cavalry, 175 rounds were fired in sixty seconds, all of 
which were hits. Actually, but two of these “‘hits’’ 
were out of the four ring at 200 yards, hence it is not 
unreasonable to assume that there would have been 
175 hits had the range been 300 yards. Further, had 
this rate of fire, 175 rounds per minute, been con- 
tinued for the three minutes and thirty seconds used 
by the Infantry in firing the 100 rounds, the Cavalry 
would have obviously delivered some 615 rounds, and 
would have obtained 615 hits. It appears that in this 
ease the Infantry fire was one-twelfth as effective as 
the Cavalry fire when considered on a time basis 
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At a range of 300 yards, the Infantry reports but 
17 hits out of 100 rounds fired on the ‘‘A’’ target, in 
fifty seconds, automatic fire in bursts of from three to 
five rounds. Again referring to the demonstration 
firing in the presence of the Chief of Cavalry, the 
Cavalry obtained 75 hits out of 75 rounds fired in 
fifteen seconds, using automatic fire, bursts of five, 
and all these hits were within the four ring. Had 
the range been 300 yards, it is not an unreasonable 
expectation to assume that all hits would have been 
within the three ring. Continuing the comparison, 
had this rate of fire been continued for the fifty see- 
onds used by the Infantry, the Cavalry would have 
delivered 250 rounds, obtained 250 hits, all within 
the three ring. It appears that in this case the effec- 
tiveness of the Infantry fire was just one-fifteenth that 
of the Cavalry, when considered on a time basis. 

Further comparison of what has been accomplished 
at the Cavalry School with this weapon with the In- 
fantry report are unnecessary, as the final analysis 
in each case is in general about the same as listed 
above. 

As to the value of the gun in grass 14 inches or 
higher, one phase of the demonstration at Fort Bliss 
may be recounted. Ten silhouette targets placed at 
varying ranges from 200 to 300 yards, and put in 
various positions in the brush, greasewood and cactus 
prevalent in that locality, were engaged for sixty see- 
onds, using both single shot and automatie fire. All 
targets, without exception, were hit a minimum of 
twice. Fire was directed by an acting assistant gun- 
ner who had to stand near the gun and give necessary 
fire correction to the gunner, basing such corrections 
on his observation of the strike of the bullets. Our 
gun mount is equipped with a traversing mechanism 
graduated in five mil divisions, and with an elevating 
gear having one mil divisions. Fire may be delivered 
on any target that is visible to an assistant gunner, 
with comparative ease and dispatch, using indirect 
methods. The brush and, other obstacles to vision, 
encountered at Fort Bliss, was in some places five feet 
in height. The gun did not prove to be valueless in 
this particular case. Again, similar type fire was 
delivered in the presence of the Chief of Cavalry at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, within the last two months. 
Fire was quickly and accurately placed on targets 
that were obscured by tall grass and weeds of approxi- 
mately three feet in height, an assistant gunner direct- 
ing fire, adjusting it by observation of strike. (On 
certain terrain, this will demand the use of tracer 
ammunition). 
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The Infantry reports that ‘‘the weight of this ¢ 
which prevents it being fired offhand, the fixed heig : 
of the tripod, a maximum elevation of 14 degrees, a 
a maximum traverse of 900 mils, make it practica 
valueless as an antiaircraft weapon.’’ To begin wit. 
the Cavalry has no intention of attempting to u 
this weapon for antiaircraft fire by using it ‘‘ offhand 
but antiaircraft fire is obtained by utilizing the a 
sistant gunner to hold up the tripod, on one knee, t). 
gunner then firing the gun as a free gun, using trac: 
ammunition, and continuous fire, has proven to lb. 
successful, A detailed description of this method o 
using the gun appears in the last issue of the Cavatry 
JourRNAL. As to actual tests, I have seen this weapo. 
deliver over fifty per cent holes on a towed target i 
two successive flights of the target. Such a weapon 
can hardly be considered as useless, or valueless, by 
the Cavalry. 

The Infantry reports that ‘‘due to the short bar- 
rel of this weapon, unconsumed products of combus- 
tion blow back in the face of the gunner. This causes 
a nauseating effect on the gun crew.’’ If I might be 
pardoned for being facetious, I would like to remark 
that Cavalrymen are more or less inured to unpleasant 
odors from our constant companionship with our 
esteemed four footed friends. For myself, I have actu 
ally pulled the trigger on 20,000 to 30,000 rounds of 
ammunition fired by this weapon. I have yet to be 
nauseated. 

It is hoped that inasmuch as you have deemed it 
proper to acquaint the readers of your estimable 
JOURNAL with the Infantry ‘‘reaction’’ to the Browning 
Machine Gun, M1919 A1, that you see fit to acquaint 
them with the reaction of a Cavalryman to this same 
weapon. The Cavalry is equipped with it now, and 
as a Cavalryman, I have the utmost faith and confi- 
dence that if, and when, we are put to the test of 
battle, this weapon will continue to produce just as 
excellent results, it will deliver just as accurate fire, 
it will deliver as fast a rate of fire as can be efficiently 
used, it will perform in grass brush, it will deliver as 
effective antiaircraft fire, as it has proven itself capable 
of by test in the hands of Cavalrymen. My opinions 
on this weapon as a Cavalry weapon are based only 
on what I have done myself, or have seen done. I 
make no attempt to explain the result of the firing 
tests conducted at Fort Benning. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Tuomas J. Heavey, 
Captain, 9th Cavalry. 
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THE EVOLUTION of the mounted trooper into the mechanized cavalryman will be- 
come complete only when machines have been developed capable of performing 
every function heretofore devolving upon the horse-—GeENERAL Dovauas Mac- 
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Phasey, V. E. 
Grace, W. P., Jr. 
Sink, R. F. 

2p ss aes 
Weber. 

Neal, N. A. 
Turpin, W. P., III 
Kunzig, W. B. 
Glatterer, M. 8. 
Grunert, G. 
Thatcher, H. B. 
Breit, J.’ M. 
Heintz, L. H. 
Douglas, R. H. 


385th INFANTRY 
Schofield Bks., T. H. 


COLONEL 
Watson, F. B. 
LT. COLONEL 
Pell, E. L. 
Masors 
McCants, S. I. 
Peyton, ‘A. i. 
Howland, W. A. 
CAPTAINS 
Wheat, L. C. 
Lyons, J. P. 
Lynd, R. F. 
Esden, H. G. 
Butler, G. E. 
Chester, M. 8. 
Graham, W. E.G. 
Anderson, C. C. 
Bolan, H. W. 
Spooner, L. 8. 
Allway. C. D. 
MeMillan, D. N. 
Roamer, J. oe 
D. 


Ha! 


bE 


Moore, B 


PS 


Knight, L. B. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Lickman, E. C 
Taylor, A. N. 
Farrar, B. R. 


SaFery First may make a good midwife, but it will never make a good general.— 


FULLER. 


Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Gilmartin, A. F. 
santte, J 


Anderson, W. 


Sampson, R. T 
Blackford, C. D. 


38th INFANTRY 
Ft. Douglas, Utah. 


COLONEL 
A. F. Dannemiller 


Lt. COLONEL 
Butcher, E 
MaJsors 
Taylor, H. L. 
Browne, H. C. 
Quesenberry, 
M. H. 
CAPTAINS 
Dodd, J. 
Eggers, L. W. 
Crowell, H. B. 
Robinson, C. A. 
Perrin, =, . 
Conway, T. 'T. 
Norman, L. 8. 
Creamer, J. K. 
Sharp, R. 
aya E. 


Krams, C. K 
Van Studdiford, 


Swift, A. 
Irish, W. R. 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Rycroft, J. EB. 
Tatom, K. 
Crawford, T. M. 
Epps, G. D. 
Jordan, H. 8S. 
Ackerman, S 
Honnold, W. H.. 
Lynch, G. P. 
Watts, N. E. 
Powell, H. B. 
Fisher, J. 8. 
Gray, E. B. 

2p §©6©LIEUTENANTS 
Mitchell, H. V. 
maaan, mm de 


Reed, H. H. 
Manhart, A. H. 
Eckhart, E. 8. 
Means, W. E. 
Larson. G. P. 
Tyson, A. W. 


45th INFANTRY 
Ft. Wm. McKinley, 
os. % 


*Philippine Scouts. 
COLONEL 
McCoy, R. 
MAsors 
Straughn, H.* 
Dulay, P. D,* 
we. Cc.® 


m 
Pritchett, C. A. 


CAPTAINS 
Bachus, J. L. 
Tulley, E. J. 
Ballard, J. L. 
Capinpin, M 
Dahiquist, J. 
Gibson, H. D. 
Wear, G. 8S. 
Hutchin, C. E. 
Ednie, A. V. 
Chapman, E. G. 
Wheeler, W. K., 


Jr. 
Donahue, J. H. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Haltiwanger, 
Haynes, H. M.* 
Winstead, T. E. 


M.* 
EB 


Peploe, G. B. 
Harper, T. B. 

2p =©6©LIEUTENANTS 
Parham, A. H, 


Beaver, G. M. 
Lovell, J. M. 
Quinn, D. W. 


Hunter, C. N. 
Mackintosh, ELI., 


Jr. 
Lynde, N. M. 
Kearney, ©. F. 
Royall, H. E. 
Pettit Bks., P, I. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Grier, H. 8. 


CAPTAINS 
Coen. J. Wa 


Curtis. J. W. 

Barndollar, M. D. 
Jr. 

lst LIEUTENANTS 

Christian, F.* 

Ivins, C. F. 

Eaton, R. P. 

2p LIBUTENANTS 

Hammond, J. W. 

Camp John Hay, 

P. £ 


Lr. COLONEL 
Spalding, M. E. 
CAPTAINS 

Jacobs, G. E. 
Smith, F. M. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Hollister, P. A.* 
Frederick, J. D. 
Baker, R. A. 
McCarthy, C. W. 
2p LIEUTENANT 


Ivy, J. M. 

57th INFANTRY 
Ft. Wm. McKinley, 
¥ 2. 


COLONEL 

Price, H. C. 
Lt. COLONEL 

Wise, M. C. 

MaJors 
Miller. E. B.* 
Sterling, J. A.*® 
Mortenson, F. J.* 
Hunt, E. L.* 
Collins. T. K.* 
Lamoreux, T. L. 
Allen, D. H. 

CAPTAINS 
Baker, R. 
Hutson, W. M. 
Yon, E. M. 
Houck, E. J. 
Alger, W. E. 
Owens, ©. H. 


Coghlan, J. J. 
Griner, G. W., Jr. 
Jeffres, J. E. 
Buchanan, M. V 
Meinzen, L. L. W. 
Touart, A. J. 
Dunlop, S. L. 
Ulsaker, C. M. 
Knight, A. T. 
Cronkhite, W. D. 
Mott, 

Burke, R. w. 
Broedlow, R. W. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Monger, A. J. 
Huarte, F. D.* 
Edmands, H. J.* 
Ovenshine, R. P. 
Winn, W. S., Jr. 
Odell, J. C. 
Haynes, A. F. 
Boyle, G. L. 
Dubbelde, J. J., 


Jr. 
Guevara, 8S. G.* 
Poblete, R.* 
Griffith, W. B., 
Jr. 
Vail, H. K. 
Rumbeld, R. E. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Webb, E. M., Jr. 
Enger, E. E. 


Underwood, + M. 


Kinnee, D. 
Clarke, L. 
Rau, C. G. 
Pierce, R. J. 


Stephenson, J. O. 
Ww. 


Merrill, P. 
Trotter, i+ a> a 
Ohme, H. W. 


65th INFANTRY 
Post of San Juan, 
e. 2B. 


COLONEL 
Byroade, G. L. 

Maysors 
Orton, W. R. 
Dager, H. E. 

CAPTAINS 
Herlihy, E. G. 
Abrams, G. E. 
Cianchini, i. B. 
Deahl, c J., dF. 
Morrison, i 
Addington, F. T. 
Harrison, W. F. 


Richmond, N. W. 


Gibson, T. R. 
Howe, J. H. 
Montesinos, M. 
Jenkins, E. 
Bush, H. C. 

ist LIEUTENANTS 
Conover, W. C. 
Smith, C. M. 
Adams, D. L. 
Gamble, A. 8. 
Kellotat, W. F. 
McGinness, J. R. 
Lansing, S. M. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Butchers, R. J. 
Caldwell, W. G. 
Treat, C. H. 
Kutz, C. R. 
Simpson, F. J. 
Gandia, A. M. 


Henry Barracks, 
. B 


MAsor 
Sherburne, E. G. 
CAPTAINS 

Bain, F. H. 
Phillips, W. L. 
Potts, F. G. 
Brandt, G. C. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Hardy, W. J. 
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Bailey, K. R. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Nadal, A. 
Moseley, EB. L. 
Greeley, B. M. 
Jones, 8S. W. 
Lynch, F. H. 


66th INFANTRY 
(Tanks) 

Ft. George G. 
Meade, Md. 


COLONEL 
McAdams, J. P. 

MAsors 
Spragins, R. L. 
Balsam, A. 8. 

CAPTAINS 
= ws Be 


Staci, | ee 
Steele, , 
DeGraff, B. R. 
Shrum, W. O 


Childs, B. 

lst LIEUTENANTS 
Sanders, A. D. 
Winslow, R. R. 
Paquet, L. Cc. 
Mitchell, W. L. 
Tanzola, V. J. 
Simpson, J. R. 
Carter, J. C. 
Mead, A. D., Jr. 
Pickhardt, P. A. 
Burgess, H. C. 
Graves, R. D. 
Tibbetts, R. E. 
James, T. H. 


Ft. Benning, 
Georgia. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Stutesman, J. H. 


CAPTAINS 
Spalding, D. P. 
Fairchild, R. F. 
Neundorfer, O. J., 


r. 
Nichols, L. W. 
Stuart, J. A. 
Blain, A. C. 
Murphy, L. 
Horne, J. C. 

lst LIEUTENANTS 
Kellam, P. 
Wheeler, R. B. 
Nelson, G. M. 
Warden, C. G.B. 
Evans, A. J. 
Fowler, D. M. 
Beeler, D. T. 
Lightcap, G. E. 
Keiler, R. D. 
Dunn, T. L. 


Ft. Devens, Mass, 


CAPTAINS 
Bell. G. M. 
Lathrop, L. T. 
Pedley, T. A., Jr. 
Shepherd, T. 
Murphy, D. P. 
Flanagan, F. M. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Ennis, F. 
Smith. N. A. 
Bowes, E. H. 
Hamilton, A. C. 
Spettel, F. J. 
Robertson, W. W. 
Hein, F. W. 
Storck, L. J. 


67th INFANTRY 
(Tanks) 
Ft. Benning, Ga. 
CAPTAIN 
Bigby, W. A. 
lst LIEUTENAN 
Robinson, C. 
Rosenbaum, D. / 
Wright, E. K. 
Triplet, W. S. 


Ist TANK CO, 
Miller Field, N. » 
CAPTAIN 

Macy, L. D. 
lst LIEUTENAN’ 
McNamee, R. W 
Wade, J. O. 


24 TANK CO. 
Ft. Sam Houston, 
Texas. 
CAPTAIN 
Smith, R. B. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Smith, C. 
Lichtenwalter, L 


Cullen, R. E. 
2p LIBUTENANTS 
Griffith, J. H. 
Howard, + 


34 TANK CO. 
Ft. Lewis, 
Washington. 

CAPTAIN 
Curtis, ™ s. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Anderson, C. E. 
Cambre, J. D. 
Long, W. D. 
Smith, F. 


4th TANK CO. 
Ft. McClellan, 
Alabama. 
CAPTAINS 
McCoy, E. D. 
Robinson, D. L. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
Hyatt, J. Oo 
Black, C. A. 
Walker, J. E. 


5th TANK CO. 

Ft. Benjamin 

Harrison, Ind. 
CAPTAINS 

Gage, J. 

Machle, R. "A. 

lst LIEUTENANT 

Moroney, W. J. 


6th TANK CO. 


Jefferson Bks., 
Missouri. 


CAPTAIN 
McGraw, L. E. 
7th TANK CO. 

Ft. Snelling, Minn. 


CAPTAIN 
Howie, R. G. 
lst LIEUTENANTS 
McAllister, E. J. 
Mood, O. C. 
Smyth, T. E. 


llth TANK CO, 

Schofield Bks., T. H. 
CAPTAIN 

Morris, J. M. 


lst LIBUTENANTS 
Grizzard, H. M, 
O'Neill, G. P. 


Welch, J. C. 
2p LIEUTENANT 
Allen, G. M., Jr. 
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x1co—Revista del Ejercito y de la Mariana—June, 
1933. 

Establishment of Schools of Application, ”’ 
Deeree. 


Official 


On June 8, 1933, the Mexican War Department is- 
sued an order announcing the establishment of a school 

application, which in a general way apparently is 
to be modeled along the line of the special service 
schools of the United States Army. With the creation 
of such an institution, the Mexican Army will be pro- 
vided with a well rounded system of military educa- 
tion and training. 
courses of 


The plan also provides for special 
instruction for non-commissioned officers. 
The course of instruction will be for one year. This 
new institution, like all military schools in Mexico, is 
under the direct control and supervision of the 
‘‘Direecion General de Edueacion Militar’’ (Directo- 
rate General of Military Education). 


AusTrRIA—Oéesterreichische 
1933. 

‘‘Fire Protection During Aerial Attacks,’’ 
Hugo Schorgi. 
Modern bombers thermite incendiary 

bombs of about 50 kg. each may cause simultaneous con- 


Wehrzeitung—August 4, 
by Major 


employing 


flagrations of a serious character in several parts of 
a city and thus overtax the capacity and resources of 


the best fire-fighting organization. The 
damage an aerial bombardment may cause under favor- 
able conditions is beyond the possibility of estimating. 
The author believes that this situation opens a fertile 
field for the ‘‘civilian antiaircraft defense.’’ Aside 
from providing an adequate fire-fighting organization 
and apparatus, he considers certain structural reforms 
as indispensable. In order to prevent the rapid spread 
of conflagrations, the author believes the modern city 
should consist of detached structures set back from 
the street. This will also favor the rapid dissipation 
of toxie gases. He also advocates zoning of residential, 
business and industrial districts. The modern city 
should have an ample water supply. 

The author points out that lumber used for struc- 
tural purposes will ignite at a temperature of 400 de- 
grees centigrade. Since the modern thermite bomb 
produces a heat of 2000-3000 degrees, he advocates the 
use of building material capable of resisting such tem- 
peratures. In his opinion, steel armor-plate protec- 
tion for roofs would further decrease the vulnerability 
of the modern city against incendiary bombs. 


FRANCE—Revue des Forces Aeriennes—July, 1933. 
‘‘Military Aviation in Russia.’’ General Information. 

The construction program of Soviet Russia for 1932 
comprized 913 airplanes, 16 dirigibles and 16 captive 
balloons. By 1935 the Soviet government contem- 


amount of 


plates having a total of 5000 airplanes organized into 
62 air regiments 

According to Swedish sources Soviet Russia actually 
had in commission at the beginning of 1932 a total of 
2000 airplanes, including 800 reconnaissance planes, 
400 bombers, 400 pursuit planes and 400 seaplanes. 


GERMANY Wehr 


Naval 


und 


the 
Admiral Gadow, retired. 


Wissen July, 1933. 


‘‘Some Thoughts on Situation,’’ by 


Rear 


Considering the naval situation of World Powers 
today, the author discerns three potential danger zones 
resulting from existing rivalries and clash of interests 
They center in the Franco-Italian, the Anglo-French 
and the American-Japanese relations, 

the author adds, he would have 
ranked in first place a potential conflict between the 
United States and Great Britain engendered by the 
rise of American sea power to a position of equality 
with that of Great Britain, coupled with the aggressive 
expansion of American sea-borne trade, and the domi- 
nant position of the dollar in the world mart. The 
determination of Americans to maintain the advan- 
tages that had accrued to them since 1916 and their 
obvious ability to do so, the author states, added 
gravity to the situation. 


Ten years 


ago, 


Owing to the domestic situa 
tion and empire interests, however, Great Britain was 
unable to American ambitions, and per 
mitted the consummation of the World War debt settle 
ment, and she likewise agreed to the decisions of the 
Naval 


London without serious opposition. 


oppose she 


Disarmament Conferences of Washington and 

In time, American insistence upon the Freedom of 
the Seas became somnolent, and the dash in American 
naval armaments also subsided to the extent, the au 
thor observes, that in the last few years, in spite of 
heroic efforts, the United States has not been able to 
keep up its naval strength to the limits set by the Lon 
don Pact. By 1936, the author holds, the naval estab- 
lishment of the United States will show a serious short- 
age in cruisers and destroyers. 

As a result of this American apathy in recent years, 
the rivalry between the United States and Great Brit 
ain became latent, although they are still very far from 
seeing eye to eye. The interests 
between these powers the author notes, is made mani- 
fest by the powers of inflation conferred upon Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and the duel actually in progress be- 
tween dollar and pound. 

While a conflict between the United States and Great 
Britain is a possibility, the author does not regard it 
as a probability. A British offensive across the Atlan- 
tic would leave the action without decisive objective. 
The United States is virtually self-sustaining, and de- 


clash of economic 


7 
vi 
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struction of American sea-borne trade would have 
little effect upon the outcome of the war. Conveying 
an army across the Atlantic, the author thinks, is al- 
most impossible, while military operations from a 
Canadian base would inevitably lead to the loss of 
that Dominion. Similarly, raids against, and bombard- 
ment of, the American coast would prove futile. 

The causes of the Franco-Italian rivalry, the author 
states, are well known. He adds, however, an addi- 
tional one not usually considered: the natural anti- 
pathy of French democracy toward Italian fascism. 
Comparing the naval strength of the two rival powers, 
the author observes, that the Italians have gone in for 
light vessels capable of very high speed, placing their 
battleships in reserve. The evident intention, he holds, 
is to use these fast moving units to prevent the trans- 
port of colored reinforcements from the African pos- 
sessions to France. The French replied by converting 
the island of Corsica into a Mediterranean Heligoland. 
In the author’s opinion, Italian strategy will depend 
largely upon aggressive action by naval and air forces 
while the land forces will largely remain on the de- 
fensive. He believes, that the long distance flights by 
the Italian Air Force are actuated by such policy. 

As to the Anglo-French differences the author cites 
Pitt, who stated that ‘‘any continental Power which 
entertains naval and colonial ambitions will ever be 
England’s enemy.’’ In the opinion of the ‘‘ Naval and 
Military Reecord,’’ the author states, the launching of 
the ‘‘ Dunquerque’’ made France leader in naval arma- 
ments. He quotes the ‘‘Morning Post,’’ which wrote, 
that ‘‘by 1936, France will have 59 cruisers, England 
only 50 and but 27 of these will be modern in compari- 
son to 49 of the French. During the war England had 
127 cruisers and these proved inadequate. France soon 
will have 124 submarines with only 28 classed as over- 
age, while Germany possessed only 27 at the outbreak 
of the World War.’’ 


In ease of a conflict between Great Britain and 
France, the author believes, the mission of the British 
Home Fleet will largely be, to cover airplane carriers 
in advanced positions seeking to intercept French air 
raids. He thinks England will probably seek to block 
the Atlantic ports of France early in a conflict to pre- 
vent their use as bases for submarine commerce raiders. 
This effort, in the author’s opinion, will not be alto- 
gether successful. In the light of past experience the 
author does not understand England’s rugged adher- 
ence to the battleship. 

The Japanese-American situation, the author states, 
is reflected by its constant recurrence in American 
naval maneuvers. In his opinion, these exercises have 
amply demonstrated the need for battle-cruisers, and 
he places the tactical value of these above battleships. 
But the United States Navy, he observes, is predis- 
posed against this type of vessels and cheerfully sacri- 
ficed the ‘‘Saratoga’’ and ‘‘Lexington’’ at the Wash- 
ington Naval Conference by consenting to their recon- 
struction into clumsy airplane carriers. 

The difficulties involved in naval operations across 
the Pacific are so great that, in the author’s opinion, 
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the chances of an actual clash between the Uniiod 
States and Japan are very remote, notwithstand og 
the continued friction in their relations. Japan’s e. 
mand for naval equality, the author thinks, will beeone 
a reality, and there is absolutely nothing the ‘‘ Whit.’ 
Powers can do about it. 


—Militir Wochenblatt—July 18, 1933. 
‘*Organization and Tactical Employment of the French 

Machine Gun Company,’’ by 318. 

The French machine gun company consists of com- 
pany headquarters of two sections: 1. communications 
and intelligence, 2. supply; and four platoons of two 
sections with two guns each. The gun commander is 
a lance corporal. Four men comprise the gun crevw. 
The company has eight ammunition carts. 

Machine guns are always used in pairs, never singly. 
The maximum range of the French machine gun is 
4300 meters. It has a rate of fire of 400-500 rounds 
per minute. The practical rate of fire is only 250 
rounds per minute. The gun weighs 24 kg., the tripod 
25 kg. It can effectively be used against aircraft at 
1000 meters. 

The machine gun company of a front line battalion 
habitually uses direct fire, while the machine guns of 
rear battalions employ indirect fire. The French con- 
sider the ranges between 1000 and 1500 meters most 
effective for direct fire, although good results may be 
obtained up to 2400 meters. The platoon is normally 
employed as a unit, and the guns are, as a rule, so 
placed that the platoon commander can effectively con- 
trol their fire by word of command. The two guns of 
a section are never emplaced closer than 15 meters. 


Machine guns are not permitted by the French, the 
author states, to fire upon any target within 500 
meters, nor are they allowed to lay down a band of 
fire closer to their own than 200 meters. The French 
regard observed fire at ranges in excess of 2400 meters 
impracticable. Machine guns employing direct fire are 
generally emplaced 500-1000 meters behind the front 
line. As a consequence the combined fire of these 
guns covers the zone situated from 500 meters to 1200 
meters in advance of the front line. 

The author believes that the French plan of em- 
ploying machine guns permits the attacker to approach 
the defensive line to a distance of 1200 meters without 
encountering serious opposition. At 1200 meters, how- 
ever, the attacker would come under the overwhelming 
fire power of the defense. Only by taking full advan- 
tage of the terrain can the attacker hope to keep down 
his casualties. In this connection the author points 
out, that normally the French employ single guns to 
sweep intermittently the terrain to their front. Since 
the lateral dispersion of the machine gun equals about 
1/10 to 2/10 of the range, or 200 to 500 meters, the 
author concludes that the probability of hits is ac- 
tually small during this type of fire. But, he adds, as 
soon as the French discover a paying target, they put 
in action as many guns as may be necessary for its 
destruction. Hence the attacker must endeavor to 
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<e his advance skillfully, taking full advantage of 
terrain to mask his movements, and above all, he 
st avoid presenting to the enemy conspicuous tar- 


pt S. 


Vilitar Wochenblatt—September 11, 1933. 
‘‘ Tapanese Imperialism,’’ by ‘‘B. B. Z.’’ 387/33 


General Araki, Japan’s Minister of War, and re- 
garded by many as the spokesman of the Japanese 
Army if not of Japanese Militarism, recently published 
a pamphlet under the title: ‘‘Japan’s Way,’’ in which 
he endeavors to justify Japan’s military policy on the 
mainland of Asia. General Araki defends the view 
that it is Japan’s mission to restore order wherever 
necessary on the Continent of Asia. He states that 
Mongolia is neither Russian nor Japanese, nor is it an 
independent state. It is, however of great strategic 
importance to Japan, and according to General Araki, 
his country does not intend to allow Russia to use it 
as a jumping board for future military operations. He 
summarizes Japan’s mission in Asia in the single word 
‘‘kwodo’’ which, according to the reviewer means ‘‘the 
imperial way,’’ that is to say, the way which the peo- 
ple of Asia must follow under the leadership of Japan. 

General Araki, writes, that the masses of Asia are the 
victims of oppression and exploitation by the white 
race, and that awakened Japan can no longer tolerate 
the arbitrary attitude of the countries which have been 
exploiting the people of Asia. It is Japan’s moral 
duty, General Araki states, to oppose any power, no 
matter how great, which violates the political and 
moral precepts of ‘‘ Kwodo.”’ 


Huneary—Magyar Katonai Szemle—August, 1933. 


“Influence of Battlefield Conditions upon Marksman- 
ship,’’ by Major Laszlo Keler. 


Target range experience shows, the author states, 
that the fire of a squad of riflemen is more effective 
against small and scattered targets at short and mid- 
ranges than either the automatic rifle or machine gun. 
Against inconspicuous moving targets exposed for 
only a few moments the automatic rifle is more effec- 
tive, while against other targets, and at long and ex- 
treme ranges the machine gun produces the best re- 
sults. While the slight dispersion of the rifle enables 
the trained marksman to obtain excellent results under 
the favorable conditions of the target range, the au- 
thor notes that these conditions do not prevail upon 
the battlefield, hence we cannot expect the same re- 
sults. Moreover, on the battlefield, the author adds, 
we are not likely to have the same well-trained per- 
sonnel. As a rule, the training of the soldier in time 
of war is limited to a few weeks at the best. Fatigue, 
battlefield impressions, the effect of hostile fire and 
a variety of other causes affect the rifleman to a vari- 
able extent until at some stage of the battle the actual 
dispersion extends from the muzzle of the rifle to its 
extreme range. The author observes that nervousness 
produced by the most trivial cause will seriously in- 
fluence the effectiveness of the fire of the best rifleman 
even on the target range. It can hardly be expected 
of the average man that he will remember the lessons 
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of marksmanship taught him hurriedly during the 
short period of training which preceded his entry in- 


to action. This fact emphasizes the importance and 


necessity of marksmanship training for boys. 


In the author’s opinion, the fire of automatic rifles 
is not affected to the same extent as that of rifles. This 
is largely so because automatic weapons are as a rule 
entrusted to the well trained older soldiers. More- 
over, the construction, the manner of holding the auto- 
matie weapon as well as the use of bipods and stock- 
supports have a tendency of steadying their fire and 
prevent excessively high shooting. Nervousness, of 
course, will affect the effectiveness of the auto-rifleman 
just as adversely as the rifleman. The great advantage 
of the machine gun, the author states, rests upon the 
fact that its mechanical fire is not sensitive to the 
moral and physical condition of the gunner. It is eap- 
able of sustaining a fairly accurate and effective fire 
even though hostile fire has rendered ineffective or 
even silenced the rifleman or auto-rifleman. It is for 
this reason that the machine gun has become during 
the World War the infantryman’s most powerful and 
most feared weapon. 


SWITzERLAND—AIlgemeine 

tung—June, 1933. 
**The Jehol Campaign,’’ by Major Otto Mossdorf. 

In January, 1933, the Japanese forces in Manchuria 
consisted of 41% divisions (9 brigades), 2 cavalry divi- 
sions and 6 railway guard battalions. Of these, 2 divi- 
sions, 1 cavalry brigade, air, tank, motor and special 
units participated in the Jehol campaign under the 
command of General Muto, commander-in-chief of Jap- 
anese forces in Manchuria. 
was chief-of-staff. 


Schweizerische Militarzei- 


Lieut. Gen. Kuniaho Koiso 


The character of the terrain and available road net 
practically determined the plan of campaign. Although 
a winter campaign in that region entailed additional 
hardships, the Japanese High Command, nevertheless, 
decided in its favor because of the impassable condi- 
tion of highways across the mountain passes for mod- 
ern transportation during the warm season. Moreover, 
as a result of previous experience, Japanese troops 
were inured to the hardships of winter warfare. 

The Japanese estimated the enemy strength at 200,- 
000 composed largely of volunteers of little military 
value. The regular troops under General Tang Yu-lin, 
governor of the province, amounted to about 30,000 
men. There existed of course the possibility of strong 
reinforcements coming into the province from the 
south and west. It was obviously with that possibility 
in mind, the author notes, that the Japanese Note of 
February 21, 1933, to the League of Nations, referred 
to the menace of 487,000 Chinese troops to the state of 
Manchukuo which compelled the Japanese to resort to 
arms. The same consideration prompted the Japanese 
to seize Shanhaikwan and the Chienmenkou Pass. The 
Japanese refer to these operations merely as ‘‘inci- 
dents,’’ yet the capture of these two points secured the 
Japanese left flank during the subsequent operations 
in Jehol. 
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At the beginning of the offensive the Chinese situa- 
tion was briefly as follows: detachments of volunteers, 
designated by the Japanese as ‘‘handits,’’ held the 
eastern frontier. They were reinforced by some cav- 


alry at Kailu. The triangle Peipiao-Tschaujang- 
Nanling, barring the principal approach to the 
provincial capital, was held in foree. (note: the 


author’s spelling is retained without change to the 
accepted English form in orcer to facilitate reference 
to sketch). The three main lines of defense were: 
1; Tsehifong-Lingyuan; 2. Pingchuan-Hsifenkou; 
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and 3. Just east of the City of Jehol. The Chinese 
forces were under the supreme command of General 
Tang Yu-lin. 

The Japanese 6th Division sent the llth Brigade 
to advance with the 4th Cavalry Brigade via Kailu 
on Tschifong and Tschienping, while the 36th and 
4th Brigades made the main effort by advancing 
on Peipiao. The 14th Brigade, advancing from 
Suichung in the direction of Paitschitzu Pass, had a 
flanking mission. 

On January 19 Japanese aviators bombed 
Tschanjang. Small detachments crossed the frontier 
on the following day. The Chinese garrison of 
volunteers at Kailu was decisively defeated on 
January 28. About the beginning of February the 
Nanking government began to take active interest in 
Jehol affairs and sent 3000 reinforcements into the 
province. On February 6, the Japanese bombed 
Peipiao. 

On February 21 General Muto issued his formal 
attack orders for the following day. In face of the 
determined advance of the Japanese the Chinese de- 
fense collapsed completely. The author states that 
the volunteers in the advanced positions did relatively 
better than the regular troops assigned to the main 
lines of defense. The Japanese captured both Peipiao 
and Nanling on February 22. Intelligence reports in 
course of the advance located the Chinese Fifth Army 
of 45,000 men in the vicinity of Lingyuan. 

On February 24, the Japanese delegation withdrew 
from the League of Nations after 42 out of 44 states 
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represented had voted against Japan. As the ein. 
paign progressed, the Chinese defending force © as 
materially weakened by mass desertions to the ene: y, 
On the other hand, the Japanese found their Maen. 
chukuo allies equally undependable. After the 
sertion of General Yang Yin-po to the Chinese, 
Japanese High Command withdrew all Manchu troo)s 
to the second line. 

On March 1, first anniversary of the establishmey: 
of Manchukuo, the Japanese occupied Tschifong 
and Lingyuan. Again, the author states, Japanese 
suecess was in large measure due to the defection of 
Chinese troops. The desertion of a battalion on the 
Chinese right flank enabled the Japanese to advance 
rapidly and to eut off two Chinese brigades, where- 
upon the remainder of the Chinese Army quit the 
fie!d in abject flight. The Japanese overran the Chin- 
ese positions at Pingchuan and opened the way to 
the provincial capital, Jehol City, which was actually 
taken on March 5. 

On March 6 General Muto returned to headquarters 
at Changchun and announced the virtual conclusion 
of the campaign. On March 8 the Japanese installed 
General Chang Hai-peng as provincial governor and 
Japanese civil officials, who had followed in the wake 
of the conquering army, took over the civil adminis- 
tration of the province. March 10 marks the actual 
conclusion of the military operations in Jehol with the 
occupation by the Japanese of Kupeiku, which they 
had purposely left open for a few days, to give all 
Chinese north of the Great Wall a chance to clear out 
of the province. 

The author quotes General Araki, Japanese minister 
of war, to the effect, that the advance to the Great 
Wall marked the completion of the first phase of the 
Japanese campaign. This, it is believed, indicates 
further and even more important operations in the 
offing. The author notes, that the Japanese already 
talk about the reestablishment of ‘‘Ta-Yuan-Ko,’’ the 
world-wide empire of Genghis Khan. 

In the author’s opinion, the Japanese plan of opera- 
tions was well adapted to existing conditions. The 
Japanese High Command obviously had complete faith 
in success as indicated by the employment of only one 
half of their actually available forces for the execution 
of the plan. The tactics employed in this campaign 
were tried out during the preceding campaigns. It 
generally consisted of a rapid and aggressive advance 
of the infantry immediately after a severe aerial bom- 
bardment which seriously shook the enemy’s morale. 
The native population was generally hostile to the 
Chinese, a circumstance which added to the difficulties 
of the Chinese forces. As soon as the Chinese with- 
drew the Japanese took up the pursuit, employing 
for this purpose comparatively small detachments. 
The author regards the employment of the cavalry on 
the extreme north flank as basically sound even though 
an envelopment actually failed to materialize becaus’ 
of the early collapse of the Chinese defenses. 
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Small Town Furnishes 35th Infantry 
with Nine Musicians 


‘ EVERAL years ago, in Stanley, North Dakota, a 
Ss town not too large nor too well known, two mem- 
s of the Stanley Cornet Band, Oliver and Howard 
Nelson, decided to enlist in the United States Army, 
s bandsmen, and not only see the country, but im- 
ve their musical education, as well. 
Chanee threw them into the 35th Infantry Band 
en they arrived in Hawaii. They liked the instrue- 
n, the treatment, the quarters, and better yet, the 
food. They found Hawaii interesting, and Schofield 
Barracks, in the 55th Infantry, an excellent place to 
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The Stanley, N. D., group of the 35th Infantry Band at 
Schofield Barracks. Seated, left to right—Norman E. Jensen, 
trombone; Max R. Shupe, clarinet, Vernon G. Peterson, clarinet; 
Oliver A. Afseth, French horn; Bennie N. Afseth, trumpet. 
Standing—Hardis C. Bakker, baritone; Elmer C. Afseth, bass; 
Eddie 0. Holte, bass; and Donald J. Sikes, saxophone. 


Their letters home were glowing, as they described 
their new life, and soon other members of the Stanley 
Cornet Band thought they, too, would like to see Ha- 
wali, if they could be assigned to the 35th Band. This 
was arranged through correspondence with the War 
Department, and soon the Stanley Band was almost 
disrupted, and nine more musicians were on their way 
to Schofield Barracks and the 35th Infantry. 

The originals, the Howard brothers, have completed 
their enlistments and have returned home, but the 35th 
{nfantry Band boasts today of nine members of Stan- 


ley’s musical family, three of them brothers. 


Right now it is a moot question with the group 


whether they will re-enlist in the army, when their 
present enlistments expire, or whether they will go 
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their families 


back 


to Stanley reorganize the band 


have kept partly alive, and go out to make money. 
They do not know the answer themselves, they Say 
They would like to see home. but they do love their 
regiment and station 

As one of them put it, where anywhere in Dakota, 
feature 


the year, and the admis 


could they have a great theater, showing a 


length picture every day 
sion only twenty cents; wher could they find a boxing 
11.000 ul der cover 


Witness from ten to twenty 


bowl, seating where they could 
fights once a week, for 
find, in North Dakota, a 
bowling alleys to equal those in the 
Barracks? And they 


Dakota does not ocean 


nothing; where could they 


gymnasium or 


Recreation Center of Schofield 
North 


beaches. wit! 


know that boast any 


warm water such as they find in Hawa 


20th Infantry Rifle Trophy 


HE six-point antlers shown here were raised, and 

originally owned, by a buck elk which made its 
home in northwest Wyom- 
ing. This animal made 
the tactical blunder of 
permitting Colonel J. A. 
Dougherty, 20th Infantry, 


to come within sight of 
him, with the result seen 
here. Hie was brought 


down by a single shot at a 
distance of 460 vards. 

The antlers were mount- 
ed and the trophy pre- 
sented to the 20th Infan- 
try, to be competed for an- 
nually by the rifle compa- 
nies of the regiment in 
combat firing. It is proposed to place a bronze ring 
around the antlers annually, on which shall be in- 
scribed the letter of the company winning the trophy 
that year. Company E was the winner in 1933. 





19th Inf. Completes Chickamauga Park 


HICKAMAUGA PARK, baseball field completed 

by the 19th Infantry adjacent to the new build- 
ings in which that regiment is quartered at Schofield 
Barracks, is being used this season for the home games 
of the regiment, having been formally opened with a 
baseball game between the Chickamaugans and the 
18th Pursuit Group Fliers from Wheeler Feld. 

The ceremonies included raising the national colors 
and the team pennant, bearing the heraldic emblem 
of the regiment, a bugle surmounted by three stars, 
representing the three major wars in which the unit 
has participated. 
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Colonel Adolphe H. Huguet, who as regimental com- 
mander has personally supervised the construction of 
the new athletic field, threw the first ball of the game 
and season. The occasion was honored by the pres- 
ence of Brigadier General John F. Madden, command- 
ing the 21st Brigade, of which the 19th Infantry is 
a part. 

Chickamauga Park was so named because the regi- 
ment distinguished itself during the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga in the Civil War and has since been known as 
“The Rock of Chickamauga.’’ 

The new diamond has been graded carefully and 
sodded with Bermuda grass for a distance of more 
than 400 feet from home plate. The grandstand and 
two ‘‘dugouts’’ were constructed of conerete blocks 
to harmonize with the 19th Infantry barracks build- 
ings and the magnificent new post theater and gym- 
nasium adjacent to the field. 

The construction was done by officers and enlisted 
men of the regiment and is an example of the versa- 
tility of an infantry organization which can produce 
from its ranks men skilled in almost any trade or 
profession. The scoreboard, electrically operated 
with lights flashing to indicate balls, strikes and outs, 
was constructed after models were made to assure at- 
tractiveness and legibility. Each battalion of the regi- 
ment is to construct a bleachers for its use. Two are 
already built, with roofs and comfortable seats. 

Besides the baseball installations, Chickamauga Park 
includes a quarter-mile track with 220-yard straight- 
away. The cinders used were voleanic cinders, exca- 
vated from the Punchbowl, an extinct crater in the 
heart of the city of Honolulu. Jumping pits and 
space for field events complete the track installations, 
which were used during this year’s season. The track 
encircles a leveled, drained and sodded football field, 
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which is now being used for pre-season practice «nq 
training. 

The athletic teams of the 19th Infantry compote 
with those of the nine other major units of the Hawaiian 
Division, with teams representing other military and 
naval units stationed in the Territory, and wit 
civilian and school teams from Honolulu. 


Forest Fires 


DOPTING the traditional name of the Third In- 

fantry of the United States Army, ‘‘The Old 
juard,’’ following a baptism of fire, Company 702 of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, commanded by 2nd 
Lieut. Buford R. Nyquist, 3rd Infantry, was com- 
mended by the U. S. Forest Service recently. This 
company is stationed at Bena, Minnesota. 

Members of the company were designated as the best 
fire fighters who aided in combating two fires in Cass 
County during the week September 23 to October 1, 
and the Company was declared to be the ‘‘gamest and 
grittiest’’ company on the front lines. 

Early Saturday afternoon of September 23 came the 
first call for fire fighters. From that time until the 
morning of October 1, there was no let down on the 
fire fronts. Low humidity and high winds caused the 
fire to jump the trenches ‘arid spread into the forests. 
Time after time ‘‘smokes” were detected on the fire 
fronts, by the men in time to prevent fire from creep- 
ing over the lines. Once a crew of men were sur- 
rounded by fire. Gasping and laboring they escaped 
unhurt except for scratches and minor burns. 

Then came the night fire fighting, trenching, packing 
supplies to the best vantage points and lugging water 
from blasted holes and remote pumps, the crews worked 
against the common enemy. As the day broke, the blazes 
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eal as depicted by Private First Class Raymond Black and 


Corporal Garrabrant, 21st Infantry. 
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ild automatically spring out. The danger of the fire break. Stumbling through a haze of smoke, and 

fire spreading into larger growths of pine, necessitated into holes and over burning logs, the men continued 

Ipete new reinforcements. to shovel, pack their pumps and play water with ac 
alan No sooner had the fire been put under control near curacy on smouldering embers. 

qd Leech Lake when men were called from there to stop When light began to clear the way for a concerted 

wit a fire near Lake 13, several miles from Cass Lake, Min- attack, back pumps were shouldered by every man 


sota. The fire had gained headway and spread Wherever a blaze leaped up, a man would spring in 
hrough a low strip of forest extending above the up- and put the back pumps into play. After the water 
per shore of the lake. Under the guidance of forestry supply was exhausted, the axes and shovels were again 
ien attached to Company 702 and leaders from the brought into use. For days the fire was a continuation 
company, the detail arrived on the scene to be sent of the same dirty, hard experiences for men in all the 
traight through the burnt area to the danger points nearby companies, but to the ‘‘Old Guard’’ it was a 
where the wind could sweep the blazing embers of fall- duty to be dispatched with alacrity. 

a en timber through the trees across the ragged fire On September 30, when Company 702 was disbanded 


~ ~~ + 


, 


break. Patrolling, packing water for nearly a mile, the fires were under control. The expiration of the 
This shoveling and chopping, the crew worked like veteran term of service, however, did not cause the ‘‘Old 
fire-fighters to hold the fire to the burnt side of the Guard’’ to die. 


S Fort Sheridan Uses Hangar to Store and Issue Equipment 
| for Summer Training 
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1. Three shelves contain in crates the canteens, canteen-cups, crockery, cutlery and glassware required for a camp of two 
thousand students. 

2. C. M. T. C. Property, under canvas covers, clean and protected from dust, ready for immediate use. 

3. Tents, folding tables, steel cots and canvas cots sufficient for a camp of two thousand students. These piles are inside 
the entrance to the warehouse immediately accessible (without movement of other property) when the camp is to be set up. 

4. General view of warehouse, dust covers removed from shelving. R. 0. T. C. property on left and C. M. T. C. property 
on the right. 
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Chief of Infantry’s Combat Squad, 
27th Infantry 





Best in the 27th. 


N the annual competition for the Chief of Infantry’s 

Combat Squad, the second squad, second platoon, 
Company I, was the victor in the Twenty-seventh In- 
fantry for the training year 1932-33. The following 
men composed the squad: Corporal Francis Carroll, 
Pvt. lel. Bert L. Campbell, Pvt. lel. Fred C. Carlisle, 
Pvt. lel. Guy 8S. Carter, Pyt. lel. Charles H. Devin- 
ish, Pvt. lel. Rufus Varney, Pvt. Patrick Murray and 
Pvt. Harold M. Winters. Company I, 27th Infantry, 
is commanded by Captain Clifford D. Overfelt. 


New Kitchen Tent 
NEW type kitchen tent affording greater conve- 
nience and protection from the weather to Army 
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cooks in the field was demonstrated to mess serge 
and cooks of the 29th Infantry by Captain Virgil |} 
of the department of experiment at Fort Benn 
The new type tent was planned by Colonel Regi: 
H. Kelly of the Infantry School department of 
periment. 

The dimensions of this tent are slightly smaller t! 
the measurements of the old pyramidal tent in 
by the doughboys at Benning, being 14 x 14 feet squ 
and having walls six feet and six inches long, wher: 
the pyramidal is 16 x 16 square and has walls thre 
feet long. 

The advantage of these tents over the large wall { 
being used by the mess forces at Fort Benning is that 
they can be completely closed, whereas the old fii 
both ends and caused the cooks and 
other members of the kitchen force much diseomf: 


were open at 


W hose Shoe ? 


HE widely-heralded hat-check girl of the New York 

night elub, who picks out your hat from hundreds 
solely by memory, has nothing on the shine boys of 
the 3lst Infantry, stationed at Manila. 

The picture here is of Santos, shoe shiner of Com 
pany K, who has been with the company since 1916 
The shoes shown around him are less than a third of 
the shoes in the 80-man company, as each man has 
about four pairs. Santos collects them from under the 
beds of each soldier, places them in a pile, picks out 
a pair at a time and shines them, and places them as 
shown here until all are shined. After that they are 
returned to their places under the bunks, and it is 
rarely that a soldier does not get his own shoes. Santos 
uses no identifying mark, can pick out the proper pair 
of shoes instantly when called for, and this remarkable 
performance is carried on daily. 


ei. 


Santos, the Authority on Whose Shoe of the 3ist Infantry. 
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Field Training, 298th Infantry, Hawaii National Guard 


TUE 298th Infantry, Hawaii National Guard, com- 
laa by Colonel Wilhelm A. Anderson, recently 
mpleted a pleasant and very profitable 15-day field 
ining period. Heretofore, this regiment has held its 
d training at Schofield Barracks, where all of the 
nveniences of an Army Post are provided. This 
year, for sake of variety in training, for a change of 
scenery and in order to approximate actual field con- 
litions, the regiment held its field training on the beach 
Oahu. Training on the beach also permitted per- 
nnel of the regiment to enjoy, after training hours, 
eir favorite sports of swimming and fishing. 


f 


This regiment is unique in several ways. First, in 
its personnel: The nativity report shows more than 
fifty different nationalities and combinations of nation- 
alities. The five leading nationalities are Hawaiian 
and part Hawaiian, Portugese and part Portugese, 
Chinese and part Chinese, Americans, and Puerto 
Ricans. This mixed personnel applies to both officer 
and enlisted personnel, although the proportion of 
vhites among the officer personnel is now about one- 
In spite of this mixture of races and national- 
ities, the regiment functions with the same harmony 
and lack of racial prejudice as if all were of the same 
nationality. This may be easily understood when it 
is explained that most of the personnel has grown up 
together, has attended schools together, and has been 
thrown together both at work and play on the small 
Island of Oahu for many years. 


third. 


The mission of this regiment and the training, based 
on its mission, is also unique. In case of war the mis- 
is to prevent an enemy from landing on the 
shores of Oahu. Training of the regiment included the 
following : 


Sion 


a. Firing of the machine gun on the 1000-inch range 
40 rounds search- 
firing of the auto- 


by all personnel of rifle companies 
ing and 40 rounds traversing fire: 
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Sandbag Machine Gun Emplacement 
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Organizing the Beach of Oahu for Defense. 


matic rifle by two men for each automatic rifle 
Course B; firing one or more musketry problems on 
landscape targets by squads of rifle units; firing at 
water targets with machine guns and howitzer weapons 
by the machine gun and howitzer units; firing one or 
more direct fire problems by machine gun sections of 
machine gun companies, Each unit was also instructed 
in the operation of one infantry weapon other than 
the one with which armed. 

b. Actually organizing a beach group for defense. 
This included building with types of 
machine gun emplacements, putting a double-apron 
barbed wire protective obstacle around this group, and 


sandbags two 


clearing lanes for fire by machine guns of the group 
to fire obliquely inland. Each rifle and machine gun 
company did this work for two days. Firing of ma 
chine guns at water targets was done from the emplace 
ments after they were completed. 

c. Actually building emplacements for the 3” TMs 
and 37 mm. weapons. The Howitzer Company spent at 
least two days on this work. 

d. Four tactical problems were held for each rifle 
and machine gun company, and a lesser number for 
the Howitzer company. These problems required ree 
onnaissanee, occupation by appropriate personnel, and 
constructive organization of positions to defend a given 
sector of shore-line. Solutions for these problems, based 
on actual reconnaissance, were previously prepared 
and given to instructors who conducted the problems 
One night problem requiring units to oceupy a sector 
of the beach after dark 

e. Two days were devoted to offensive training. This 
included combat principles of units to inelude the com- 
pany. 

f. Two command post problems were held for the 
regimental and battalion headquarters and communica- 
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tions personnel. These problems were continuous and 
were based on information indicating an enemy land- 
ing at two widely separated points in the regimental 
sector, and requiring proper occupation, organization, 
and conduct of the defense. The training of personnel 
of headquarters companies was with a view to leading 
them up to the teamwork necessary to conduct these 
problems. 


g. A demonstration of an air attack on infantry 
troops on the march was given by airmen from Wheeler 
Field. This demonstration consisted of a simulated 
attack by nine attack planes on a reduced peace- 
strength battalion of the 298th Infantry on the march. 
After the battalion deployed and the simulated attack 
had been made, each infantryman marked his position 
with a kneeling silhouette target, placed his name on 
the target, and then moved clear and watched the same 
planes attack the targets with live ammunition in one 
flight over the area. Results showed that from 3000 
rounds of ammunition fired on 152 targets, 67 hits 
were made on 41 targets. 


This type of training, which was almost as new to 
the instructor personnel as to the guardsman, worked 
wonderfully well. The variety of the training relieved 
cause for monotony and kept up interest. The number 
of instructors assigned for the period and the method 
of assigning their duties allowed instructors to become 
thoroughly familiar with their work and to keep up 
interest. 


Inspections were made by the Department Com- 
mander, Major General Briant H. Wells, and members 
of his staff, who gave hearty approval to the type of 
training held. 


National Guard Memorial 


AJOR General George E. Leach, Chief of the 

National Guard Bureau, believes that the Con- 

gress should participate in the planning and erection 

of a fitting memorial in Washington for the members 
of the National Guard who served in the War. 


As conceived by General Leach, the present day 
National Guard units will be privileged to contribute 
to the funds for the erection of the proposed memo- 
rial. General Leach is a distinguished veteran of the 
World War, having served in the famous 42d (Rain- 
bow) Division, being wounded, and accoladed with the 
highest decoration of the nations for gallantry in 
action. 


Speaking before the delegates at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Guard Association of the State 
of New York at Buffalo, General Leach outlined his 
ideas concerning the memorial and stated :—‘‘Mem- 
orials have been erected throughout the country in 
the past decade honoring the deserving of the World 
War. But there is no memorial for the National 
Guard. As the National Guard was the first in the 
war, participating with no less than seventeen di- 
visions, several of which had outstanding combat per- 
formances, it seems that the nation as a whole will wel- 
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come the privilege of erecting a memorial honoring 
the sacrifice and valor of the guardsmen. It is my 
opinion that after all the state conventions have tak: n 
appropriate action, and the next annual convention of 
the National Guard Association of the United Stats 
has approved, the matter might well be presented {o 
the Congress for its cooperation in the project.’’ 

After consideration of the suggestion made by the 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau, the Empire 
State Association adopted unanimously the following 
resolution : 


‘‘WHEREAS, The National Guard of the United 
States that served in the World War has no memo- 
rial erected to its memory at Washington, D. C., or 
in any other place in the United States; 
‘“‘THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That this 
convention of the National Guard Association of the 
State of New York go on record as favoring the eree- 
tion of such a memorial to the World War National 
Guard of the United States at Washington, D. C., 
and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the United States National Guard 
Association for action at the next convention.’’ 


The officers and men of the National Guard played 
an outstanding role in the World War, participating 
with valor on all fronts, and achieving the prestige 
of being dependable combat troops. Among National 
Guard divisions in the World War were :—The famous 
42d (Rainbow) Division, comprising a cross-section of 
guard units from all parts of the United States; the 
26th (Yankee) Division from New England; the 27th 
(New York) Division from New York; the 28th (Key- 
stone) Division from Pennsylvania; the 29th (Blue 
and Gray) Division from New Jersey, Virginia, Mary- 
land and District of Columbia; the 30th (Old Hick- 
ory) Division from Tennessee, North and South Caro- 
lina; the 3lst (Dixie) Division from Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Florida; the 32d (Red Arrow) Division 
from Michigan and Wisconsin; the 33d (Prairie) Di- 
vision from Illinois; the 34th Division from Nebraska, 
Iowa, North and South Dakota, and Minnesota; the 
35th Division from Missouri and Kansas; the 36th 
(Texas) from Texas and Oklahoma; the 37th (Buck- 
eye) Division from Ohio; the 38th (Cyclone) Division 
from Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia; the 39th 
(Cactus) Division from Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana; the 40th (Sunshine) Division from Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico; and 
the 41st (Sunset) Division from the far western states. 


The approximate strength of the National Guard 
prior to the World War was 120,000 officers and men. 
Mexican border service in 1916 greatly aided the train- 
ing; and the necessary expansion of the World War 
had a firm foundation. Today the National Guard is 
recognized as an established part of the community 
structure and occupies a popular place in the scheme 
of national defense. The present strength is 190,000 
officers and men, and owing to the reduced strength 
of the Regular Army the country is forced to depend 
on the National Guard as its first line of defense. 
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Service Bands on Guidons 


\ HE National Guard authorities of New York have 
‘| issued an amendment to the State regulations, 
which permits bronze bands to be placed on the staffs 

unit guidons to represent state or federal service 
under certain conditions. The amendment reads: 

‘*(2) Guidons. In addition to the silver bands 
suthorized by the War Department, guidon-bearing 
ganizations may attach to staffs of guidons bronze 
bands to represent any service credits earned either 
in the service of the United States or the State, 
while a separate unit not attached to a regiment or 
equivalent command or as part of an organization 
from which it has since been separated.’’ 

Thus, if a unit is called out for State duty as a 
separate outfit, it would be entitled to a band on its 
guidon to represent such service. This plan gives suit- 
able recognition for service and will be much appre- 
ciated “by those units who have rendered such service 
to the commonwealth in the past, for the new order 
is retroactive. 

It is understood that some of the other states are 
considering the matter of adopting the New York 
plan in their system of awards for service. All of 
these things help to promote esprit de corps and are 
worthy of consideration. 


_———— o 


Guard-O-Grams 


General Leach Addresses the War College 
On October 12th Major General George E. Leach, 
the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, addressed the 
Army War College on the subject of ‘‘The National 
Guard and National Defense.’’ 


The National Guard Convention 

The annual convention of the National Guard As- 
sociation of the United States was held at Chicago, 
Sept. 28-30. Details of the work accomplished will be 
given in the next issue. 

The program included addresses of welcome by the 
Lieutenant Governor of Illinois, the Mayor of Chicago, 
and a speech by the Chief of the National Guard Bu- 
reau. Entertainment included the impressive trooping 
of the colors by the Essex Scottish Regiment at the 
Century of Progress Exposition, and a dinner and 
pageant by the 33d Division at the armory of the 124th 
Field Artillery featuring the mounted band of the 
Chicago Black Horse Troop. 

The item of outstanding interest in General Leach’s 
address was his report on the motorizing of the horse- 
drawn artillery of the National Guard. 


Professional Reading for National Guard Officers 

During September, the National Guard Bureau is- 
sued a press release for all National Guard magazines 
on the subject of professional reading. 

The type of reading suggested was exclusive of tech- 
nical works and included only books of a character 
designed to broaden the horizon of officers or those 
of a recreational nature which contain valuable mili- 
tary ideas. Some of the works mentioned were The 
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Defence of Duffer’s Drift, Captain von Schell’s Battle 
Leadership, A Summer Night’s Dream, Ardant du 
Picq’s Battle Studies, Spenser Wilkinson’s The French 
Army Before Napoleon, and Douglas Johnson’s Battl: 
fields of the World War. Kipling’s poems and Leon- 


ard Nason’s stories were also recommended, 


New Executive Officer Appointed 
for National Guard Bureau 


OLONEL EDGAR A. FRY, Infantry, U.S. A., has 

been selected by Major General George E. Leach, 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau, to be his Execu- 
tive Officer. For the past year Colonel Fry has been 
head of the division on organization and training in 
the Bureau. Prior to 
that he was the senior 
instructor of the Mary- 
land National Guard, 
and stationed at Balti- 
more. 

Colonel Fry, was 
born in Ohio and edu- 
cated in Kansas. He 
first entered the mili- 
tary service in 1898, 
joining the 20th Kan- 
sas Volunteers, and 
then the 36th U. S. 
Volunteers when the 
Kansas regiment re- 
turned from the 
Philippines. He com- Col. 
manded the troops of 
his regiment that were a part of March’s Expedition 
in pursuit of Aguinaldo. He remained in the Philip- 
pines to organize and command the First Maccabeebe 
Infantry Battalion. It was from the native personnel 
of this battalion that the expedition was organized 
which resulted in Funston’s capture of Aguinaldo. 

Colonel Fry, was serving in China at the entry of the 
United States into the World War. He returned to 
this country and joined the 85th Division. He organ- 
ized and commanded one of the first Central Officers’ 
Training Schools and in 1919 organized and com- 
manded one of the first experimental camps for the 
training of young men. Ordered to the American 
Army of Occupation in Germany he reorganized and 
commanded one of the regiments of the proposed 
Silesian Brigade. Returning to this country he be- 
came Executive Officer of the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. Completing this duty he then com- 
manded the 5th Infantry, and then was appointed 
senior instructor of the Kentucky National Guard. 
After that for five years he was officer in charge of 
National Guard Affairs for the Fifth Corps Area 

Colonel Fry is on the General Staff Eligible List, 
having graduated from the Army School of the Line in 

1909, and the Army War College in 1923. He has been 





Edgar A. Fry 


a director on the board of the INFANTRY JouRNAL for 
the past two years. 
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Preparation for Infantry School 


ITH a view to preparing officers to better pursue 

the courses for National Guard officers at the 
Infantry School, the Commandant at that institution 
has had the course examined in connection with the 
revised Army Extension Courses. 

As a result of this survey he has recommended that 
officers who contemplate attending the Infantry School 
should complete certain subcourses of the extension 
courses. They are divided into two categories; those 
considered essential for admission to the school, and 
those which will serve to assist the student in the pur- 
suit of the course. These are listed below: 

FIELD OFrFiceR’s COURSE 
Essential 
Subcourse 20-1 Map Reading. 
Subcourse 20-5 Combat Principles to include the 
Platoon. 
Subcourse 30-2 Combat orders Infantry. 
Subcourse 30-3 Offensive combat of Infantry, 
small units. 
Assistance 
Subcourse 30-1 Solution of Map Problems. 
Subcourse 40-1 Tactics and technique of Infantry 
in offensive and defensive com- 
bat. 
Subcourse 40-3 Command, staff and logisties, In- 
fantry. 
CoMPANY OFFICER’S COURSE 
Essential 
Subcourse 20-1 Map Reading. 
Subcourse 20-3 Weapons and musketry. 
Subcourse 20-5 Combat principles to include the 


platoon. 
Subcourse 30-2 Combat orders, Infantry. 


Assistance 
Subcourse 20-4 Scouting and Patrolling. 
Subcourse 30-1 Solution of Map Problems. 
Subecourse 30-3 Offensive Combat of small In- 
fantry units. 
Subcourse 30-4 Defensive Combat and organiza- 
tion of the ground. 


In publishing the recommendations of the Com- 
mandant the National Guard Bureau has not specifi- 
cally directed that officers must have completed the sub- 
courses specified but it is expected that officers detailed 
for the courses will have done so. Those who do not, 
will find themselves seriously handicapped in their 
school work. 


Small-Arms Practice in National Guard 


ITH a view to increasing the efficiency of the 

National Guard in small-arms practice the Chief 
of the Militia Bureau has issued a Training Circular 
on the subject which is far reaching in its effect. 


The weapons covered in the Circular are the rifle, 
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Pvt. icl. Odis L. Allen, 120th Infantry 
Individual High Score in Regiment in Course “D,” 242. 





pistol, machine gun, automatic rifle, the 37-mm. gun 
and the 3-inch trench mortar, proficiency in the use 
of which are particularly important from the point of 
view of an emergency calling for the use of the Na 
tional Guard. 

While some progress has been made in small-arms 
practice in the past few years the training in it has 
lagged behind and the results are not up to the stand- 
ard necessary for the fulfillment of the mission of the 
National Guard. This is due to a variety of causes 
It takes a lot of time and concentrated effort for the 
citizen soldier to get through the course of preliminary 
training which is necessary to qualify him for range 
practice; there is a lack of suitable target ranges at 
home stations where the National Guardsman may en- 
gage in range practice, and there are so many things 
to do at the field training camp that only a limited 
period can be devoted to it. 

The Training Cireular assembles all the informa 
tion regarding this important subject in this one doc- 
ument. It includes the courses to be fired with each 
weapon and designates those who are authorized to 
fire them. Special attention is given to the small-bore 
eourse in rifle marksmanship, which must be fired by 
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satisfactorily attained proficiency in small-arms firing 
unless 70 per cent of the men have actually completed 
the course and unless 30 per cent of the enrolled 
strength have qualified as marksman or better. 

Beginning with the field inspection of 1932 the mat- 
ter of small-arms qualification will be taken into con- 
sideration in the official rating of units in combat effi- 
ciency. The reports of target practice completed before 
the end of the target year, which terminates on Octo- 
ber 31st of each year, must be made available for the 
examination of the rating board, and if they are not, it 
will be assumed that no practice was held. This re- 
quirement makes it necessary for unit commanders to 
take the target records to camp with them so they will 
be available for inspection by the board. 

The present National Guard ammunition allowances 
will provide plenty of ammunition for all the firing 
contemplated under the Training Circular but it can- 
not be wasted. 

Where ranges are available the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau advocates the completion of range practice at 
home stations before the troops go to the field-training 
camp. Where ranges are not available field-training 
programs are to include provisions for it at camp. 
However, it is understood that all preparatory training 
will be done at the home station during the armory 
drill training period. 

Combat firing may be profitably undertaken only 
after the men have received a thorough course of in- 
struction in known distance target practice and in 
musketry. 

It is confidently expected that the cooperative appli- 
eation of this new Training Cireular on the part of 
State authorities will increase the efficiency of the Na- 
tional Guard in small-arms firing to a marked degree. 


Farewell Dinner by Brother Officers 
to Executive of National Guard Bureau 


O the chant of ‘‘Old Soldiers Never Die,’’ the offi- 

cers of the National Guard Bureau, War Depart- 
ment, gathered around the banquet board at the Army 
and Navy Country Club, Arlington Va., on Wednes- 
day night, September 20, 1933, in a farewell dinner 
to Colonel William H. Waldron, Infantry, U. 8S. Army. 
Colonel Waldron has just completed four years service 
as Executive of the National Guard Bureau, and has 
been ordered to the duty of Chief of Staff of the 100th 
Division, Organized Reserves at Huntington, West 
Virginia. 

Major General George E. Leach, presided. The 
speakers of the evening reviewed the splendid record 
of Colonel Waldron as Executive of the National Guard 
Bureau. Colonel A. Owen Seaman, led the choir. 

Colonel Waldron was born June 28, 1877, and en- 
tered the Army in June, 1898, from West Virginia. 
He served in all grades, attaining the rank of Colonel 
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May 7, 1924. He served in the Spanish-American Wr, 
the Philippine campaign of 1900, and the Boxer | ». 
bellion in China and the World War, as Chief of St. 
of the 80th Division. He has been awarded the D s. 
tinguished Service Cross, and the Distinguished & r- 
vice Medal, and is a member of the initial General Staff 
list. He is a distinguished graduate Infantry—Cavalry 
School, Class of 1905, and graduate of the Army War 
College. He was Editor of the INFANTRY JOURNAL from 
1919 to 1924, and is the author of hundreds of articles 
on military subjects, as well as the author of recognized 
military textbooks such as: Scouting and Patrolling, 
Tactical Walks, Company Administration, Elemenis 
of Trench Warfare, Platoon Training, Army Physical 
Training, The Old Sergeant’s Conferences, Military 
Signalling, Reserve Officer’s Examimer, and many 
others. 

Colonel Waldron left the National Guard Bureau on 
September 28, for his new station. 

Colonel Waldron’s successor is Colonel Edgar A. 
Fry, Infantry. Colonel Fry reported to the National 
Guard Bureau February 1, 1932, and was designated 
Chief of Operations Section, for which his previous 
tour of duty as senior instructor of the Maryland 
National Guard was an excellent preparation. 


C. of I. Combat Teams 


DDITIONAL organizations which have had squads 
incorporated in the Chief of Infantry’s Combat 
team are: 

Company A, 137th Infantry, Kansas National Guard, 
Corporal Charles R. Bliss. 

Company B, 112th Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, Corporal Charles D. Hunt. 

Company L, 159th Infantry, California National 
Guard, Corporal Herman R. Rieschel. 

Company G, 160th Infantry, California National 
Guard, Corporal Reginald L. Anderson. 

Company E, 110th Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, Corporal James P. Donnelly. 

Company E, 111th Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, Corporal Harold H. Hoke. 

Company E, 130th Infantry, Illinois National 
Guard, Corporal Edward A. Alkire. 

Company ©, 156th Infantry, Louisiana National 
Guard, Corporal Allen J. Callahan. 

Company L, 157th Infantry, Colorado National 
Guard, Corporal Beryl C. Morford. 

Company G, 158th Infantry, Arizona National 
Guard, Corporal Eugene K. Mangum. 

Company F, 185th Infantry, California National 
Guard, Corporal Clarence R. Nickle. 

Each of these organizations has received a letter of 

commendation from the Chief of Infantry, forwarded 


to them through the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau. 
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Policies Affecting the Officers’ Reserve Corps 


HE following brief summary of policies affect- 

ing the Organized Reserves are considered of 

sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
their repetition : 

1. The commander of each Reserve unit is respon- 
sible for the organization and training of his unit, 
including the preparation of training programs and 
schedules, and the execution thereof, the maintenance 
of the unit mobilization plan, and the procurement and 
development of the necessary commissioned personnel. 

2. The bulk of the active duty training is to be 
done in the months of July, August and September. 
Normally the tour of duty will begin and end on a 
Saturday. 

3. At least 80 per cent of the field training is to 
be given to officers of combat arms. Field officers 
will not exceed 10 per cent of the total number of 
trainees. Every effort is made to train a maximum 
number of lieutenants, especially the recent graduates 
of the R.O.T.C. 


4. Provided they have shown sufficient interest in 
their inactive duty work to indicate that active duty 
training would be of benefit to them, preference for 
active duty training is to be given to R.O.T.C. grad- 
uates who never have been to camp; and to Reserve 
officers who will be required in the first period of gen- 
eral mobilization. Only in exceptional circumstances 
will Reserve officers who have failed to show interest 
be ordered to active duty. 


5. Extension course work is, as a rule, required 
of officers and units before they may go to camp in 
order to avoid to a large degree the teaching of rudi- 
ments and theory at a time when the work should be 
practical. 


6. As a rule, it is the policy to train each Reserve 
officer every third year, provided funds are available 
and inactive training work is satisfactory. In seleet- 
ing the specific units to be ordered to active duty, due 
consideration will be given to the relative state of 
preparedness of the several units to function under 
mobilization plans and to the relative importance of 
their mobilization missions. 


= 


7. The facilities of the National Guard are to be 
used for the field training of Reserves as far as it 
can be done without interfering with the self-training 
of the National Guard. 

8. There is no legal bar to placing Federal civilian 
employees holding commissions in the O.R.C. on ae- 
tive duty solely because of their being Federal civilian 
employees. Reserve officers, including Federal civil- 
ian employees, who are performing the same class of 
work in civil life as the duty they may be called upon 


to perform under their war assignment will, as a mat- 
ter of War Department policy, be given a low priority 
for active duty training. 

9. Every encouragement will be given suitable can- 
didates to qualify for commissions in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, but prior to enrolling them, unit in- 
structors should ascertain that they have, or will be 
eapable of acquiring, the necessary ability qualifica- 
tions. This includes practical ability to command a 
platoon at drill and ceremonies, with especial empha- 
sis as to leadership and instructional ability and, for 
Coast Artillery, equivalent artillery duties. For prior 
enlisted service to be accepted as the equivalent, with- 
out further demonstration, the candidate must have 
served as a sergeant or higher and performed duties 
that would have required him to demonstrate ability 
in leadership, instruction and handling of enlisted 
men. Where exemptions are not granted, examining 
boards are required to devise such practical tests as 
will permit the candidate to demonstrate the neces- 
sary ability qualifications. 

10. An and actual demonstration of 
capacity is still required to qualify for promotion. 

11. Any Reserve officer, at the expiration of his 
five-year period of appointment, may be reappointed in 
his present grade, provided he passes a satisfactory 
physical examination, and during his current appoint- 
ment he has established his eligibility by obtaining a 
certificate of capacity for his present or next higher 
grade, or by demonstrating his interest in military 
affairs by having during his present appointment 
period a written record of at least 200 hours of credit 
for various forms of activity, or by satisfactorily com- 
pleting the prescribed course of instruction at a serv- 
ice school. 

12. Any Reserve officer who has been placed on 
the ineligible list may regain a position on the eligible 
list by meeting reasonable requirements. 

13. Transfer of Reserve officers between units of 
the same arm or service will be made for cogent rea- 
sons only. Application for transfer for personal rea- 
sons should not be submitted prior to determination 
by the officer concerned of the willingness of both 
unit commanders involved for the transfer to be made. 

14. An increased number of qualified Reserve offi- 
cers are to be sent to service schools as soon as pos- 
sible, so as to provide one graduate per battalion at 
the end of five years. Whenever possible, junior offi- 
cers, preferably, should be detailed to service schools 
of the arms. 

15. In the selection of Reserve officers to attend 
the Special Service School, Fort Monroe, Virginia, 
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especial consideration will be given to character, so- 
briety, physical condition, intelligence, zeal and in- 
dustry; thorough practical knowledge of the use of 
logarithms and elementary, algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry, and facility to use this knowledge rap- 
idly and accurately; good practical knowledge of the 
duties of battery officers and of Coast Artillery 
maté:iel; completion of the 30-series for the Special 
Battery Officers’ Course and completion of the 40- 
series for the Advanced Course. 

16. Priority in making recommendations for the 
purpose of attending the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, will be given, first, to Re- 
serve officers of field grade who have creditably com- 
pleted the Command and General Staff School Ex- 
tension Course and, to captains who have creditably 
completed that course. Reserve officers recommended 
for this school should not have reached their 48th 
birthday on the date set for the beginning of the course. 
No Reserve officer will be detailed whose record and 
qualifications do not indicate that he is well suited 
for training for high command and General Staff work, 
and for eventual duty in such positions. 

17. Reserve officers selected for detail to the Spe- 
cial Courses at the Army War College will be of field 
grade, or general officers, under 52 years of age, and 
of such character, standing and education that there 
is no doubt that their detail will be of benefit to the 
government. Whenever possible, selection will be 
made from those who have completed in a creditable 
manner the prescribed course for National Guard and 
Reserve officers at the Command and General Staff 
School, or from those who have had the equivalent 
command or staff experience. 

18. Reserve officers are to be used in an advisory 
capacity at Corps Area Headquarters. 

19. Reserve officers, if properly qualified, are as- 
signed as assistant chiefs of staff of Reserve divisions, 
and as administrative and technical staff officers. 

20. Reserve officers are to be used as instructors 
whenever they are qualified. Field officers ordered to 
active duty will be employed to the fullest extent in 
the conduct of training and tactical exercises. 

21. Corps Area Commanders are authorized to use 
properly qualified Reserve officers in the marking of 
extension course lessons, 

22. Responsibilities and opportunities for command 
are turned over more fully to Reserve officers, and Re- 
serve units are being made self supporting from an 
instructional point of view, as soon as practicable. 


The Four Army Plan 


HE substitution by the War Department of the 
Four Army Organization for the Six Army plan 
brings increased responsibilities to the Reserve officer, 
in that it requires a greater number of such officers 
for immediate service in the event of mobilization. 
Under the Six Army Plan, which was based on a 
greater number of Regular and National Guard officers 
than are now available, only a small percentage of Re- 
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serve officers were required for duty in the field uni] 
several months after M day. Now the organizatio:\s 
of the General Headquarters, the Army and the Cor))s 
troops essential for the balanced forces to be mob. 
lized initially, are inactive units of the Regular Army 
instead of Organized Reserve units. This places those 
units in a category which permits their use in acti 

service in an emergency on orders from the Presiden 

In order that these units may be promptly availab|: 
for extended field service, Reserve officers will be given 
opportunity to agree in advance to serve more than ]) 
days whenever necessary. Such consent will be requ 
site for assignment to Regular organizations. 

The status of Reserve officers assigned to other units 
remains unchanged, but the active service of the great 
majority will be expedited in cases of war. No changes 
will be made in the status of officers allocated to the 
National Guard. 

The majority of Regular officers will find them- 
selves assigned for mobilization to duties appropriate 
to one or more grades higher than those held in peace, 
with the obligation to prepare themselves for this 
broader responsibility. Most of the Regular officers 
will be charged with training of Reserve officers in 
their war-time assignments. 

New Army regulations have been made, or existing 
regulations changed, to meet the main objectives of 
the new plan. These objectives are: 

1. Prompt assembly of effective forces under perma- 
nent commanders and staffs who themselves have pre- 
pared the plans for the execution of which they will 
be responsible. 

2. The immediate initiation of every activity it is 
possible to anticipate as necessary, under officers who 
have prepared themselves for the work, and without 
the necessity for a mass of orders and instructions 
from the War Department at a crucial period. 

3. Possible extension of the initial effort to include 
the mobilization for our maximum effort. 

The new arrangement should stimulate satisfaction 
and interest in all work incident to preparedness, for 
it will remove the duties of the Reserve officer from a 
fog of doubt. The Four Army plan is based upon the 
ability of Reserve officers to fill their assignment on 
M day, and it is felt that these officers will weleome 
their new responsibility. 


411th Infantry 


URING the 1932-33 Troop School Year, the 411th 
Infantry had ten officers who attended 75% of 
the nineteen conferences. Captains Mann and Crispelle 
and First Lieutenant Kenealy did not miss a meeting. 
In the Army Extension School work there were 33 
lessons and 228 subecourses completed from July 1, 1932, 
to June 30, 1933. The total credit hours earned were 
2754, or 34 per cent of the aggregate for Infantry regi- 
ments in the 103rd Division. 
We had 41 applications, from officers who were both 
eligible and qualified, for active duty training. In ad- 
dition there were six applications from officers who 
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not met the requirements of 20 hours inactive 
lits during the months. The 
me for government economy cut the appropriation 
the Organized Reserves so much that training 
ips could not be held. Congress appropriated $6.- 
438 for the Organized Reserves, which the economy 
cut to $1,989,966. The sum thus made available is 
than one-third of the original appropriation, so 
turally many activities had to be cut. 
We must keep on with our work for individual and 
t preparedness, regardless of the availability of 
federal funds. In any major emergency the national 
fense will rest upon an effective Organized Reserve. 


preceding twelve 


Training for More Reserve Officers 


\ A AINLY through the unceasing efforts of the Re- 
4¥i serve Officers’ Association of the United States, 
the President authorized the withdrawal of an addi- 
tional sum of $1,000,000 from funds impounded for 
14-days active duty training of Reserve officers. It is 
estimated that this additional sum permitted the train- 
ng of 7,400 additional Reserve officers. 

There are at present 86,024 Reserve officers com- 


A Symbol 


HE Yule log—symbo! the purchase of Christmas 
of Christmas through Seals—the penny stickers 
the ages. On the great that fight tuberculosis— 
holiday the lord of the still the greatest public 
manor threw wide the doors, health problem. Your pen- 
and misery and squalor nies will help pay for free 
were forgotten in the cheer clinics, nursing service, pre- 
of the boar'’s head and ventoria, tuberculin testing, 
wassail X-rays, rehabili- 
Customschange, tation and other 
but the Christ- important work 
mas spirit is age such as medical 
less. Today mil and social re- 
lions express it by search. 
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missioned in the Arms and Services 

Active Duty Assignable List, all of whom have 1 
professional requirements of their grade as laid 
by the War Department 


Various 


The seeond session of 
72nd Congress appropriated funds sufficient to trai 
not less than 20.000 Reserve officers during the Fiscal] 
Year 1934. The amounts made available to the War 
Department by the Director of the Budget were, how 
ever, curtailed so as to permit the training of but 3,151 
Reserve officers. At there are 1.672 Reserve 
officers on active duty with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, making a total of 4.823 


present 


The authorization of additional funds to train 7,400 
more Reserve officers will make it possible to provide 
active duty 12,223 this 


training tor : Reserve officers 


fiscal year 
The 


sociation is to 


ultimate Officers’ As 


Reserve officer at 


program of the Reserve 


train every combat 
least once a year. 

It is stated that enrollments for membership in the 
Reserve Officers’ Association are now at an unusually 
low ebb. The efforts the high officials of this organ 
ization have put forth to obtain this gratifying increase 
in the number of Reserve officers to be trained this 
Fiscal Year should meet with the approbation of every 
Reserve officer, and his support in a material way 


Reservists Honor Colonel O’Loughlin 


S a testimonial of the high esteem in which he is 

held, fifteen officers tendered a dinner 
party to Colonel William J. O’Loughlin, Infantry, U 
S. Army, upon his promotion to the grade of colonel 
St. Charles hotel in New 
Orleans, where the Colonel is on duty as Assistant 
Chief of Staff of the 87th Colonel] 
O’Loughlin’s arrival in the Crescent City two years 


Reserve 


The festival was. given at th« 


Division. Since 
ago, Reserve officers have come to regard him as a guid- 
ing hand, and one to whom the younger officers may 
v0 for counsel and vnidance 
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Tue Emperor Kart, by Arthur Count Polzer-Hoditz. 
Translation by D. F. Tait and F. S. Flint. 469 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1932. Price 
$5.00. 


The author, as private secretary for civil affairs to 
the late Emperor Karl, was on the inside track of af- 
fairs and is, therefore, in a position to shed some in- 
teresting sidelights upon that troubled period which 
preceded the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy. Unfortunately, the author is of that school of 
Austrians who, by tradition or congenital predisposi- 
tion, were completely wrapped up in the idea of a 
Habsburg superstate. This mental attitude influences, 
and one might say warps, his judgment accordingly. 
Thus, when Bismarck excluded Austria from the 
formation of the German Empire and erected that 
state within the narrow limits of ‘‘little German’’ 
nationalism, the author is convinced that the Iron 
Chancellor unwittingly sowed the seeds of German 
collapse. In a similar manner, he attributes the fall 
of the Habsburg Monarchy to the intransigent na- 
tionalism of the Magyars. Worshipping at the shrine 
of Metternich, the author apparently fails to grasp 
the idea that the Habsburg Monarchy was an impos- 
sibility because it rested upon the quicksand of dy- 
nastic power and prestige and not upon the solid 
foundation of popular will and consent. 

This book is an interesting though a biased account 
of the tragic days of Austria-Hungary’s collapse—one 
that will evoke pity rather than sympathy for those 
whose weakness, lack of wisdom and foresight were 
far more responsible for the woes that beset the people 
of the once properous Danubian Monarchy than the 
monstrous treaties penned by hostile hands. 


=S = = 


ArMeEE Unp Marine Ber Der Eroserune Der Batti- 
SCHEN INSELN IN OKTOBER 1917—ERFAHRUNGEN UND 
BETRACHTUNGEN (ARMY AND Navy IN THE CAPTURE 
or THE Batic IsLANDS IN OcTOBER, 1917—ExperrI- 
ENCES AND Lessons), General of Infantry von 
Tschischwitz, Retired, in 1917 Chief of Staff of the 
landing corps. Published by the. Verlag Eisen- 
schmidt, Berlin, 1931. 


Examples of amphibious operations and forced land- 
ings on hostile shores are rare occurrences in recent 
military history. The present day student of strategy 
and tactics turns at once to the accounts of the un- 
fortunate Gallipoli expedition and extracts therefrom 
the data upon which to build his conception of what 
such a campaign is like. The struggle on Gallipoli 
has influenced markedly our American miltiary 
thought both with respect to landing operations and 
the defense of coast lines. No one who has attended 


our service schools can gainsay the importance we 
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attach to the experiences gained through this British 
military tragedy. 

Nevertheless, the importance we give to this cam- 
paign carries with it certain dangers. Gallipoli was 
a unique campaign, the most stupendous of its sort, 
which history records. A campaign of a similar nature 
and magnitude is not likely to recur again. Is there 
not therefore some danger in relying too exclusively 
on British experiences in formulating our American 
doctrine for landing operations? Should we not rather 
seek to check British experiences with those of other 
military nations in similar enterprises? The diffi- 
eutly has been to date that few accounts of other lani- 
ing operations existed. This has now been remedied. 

From the well-known military publishing house of 
Eisenschmidt in Berlin has recently appeared a tech- 
nical but extremely interesting study of a little known 
German overseas expedition of the World War—the 
conquest of the Baltic isles at the mouth of the Gulf 
of Riga in October, 1917. 

This German expedition, which, in view of the great 
events occurring simultaneously in Flanders and Italy, 
drew little attention at the time, possesses small his- 
toric significance. It constituted only one of many 
efforts by the German General Staff to annihilate the 
already weakening resistance of the Russian armies. 
Russian discipline was seriously undermined by the 
fall of 1917, and Germany could discount the chances 
of a full-fledged resistance by her eastern enemy. 

Nevertheless, the Baltic expedition was made power- 
ful. Over 24,000 troops and the most powerful units 
of the High Seas Fleet participated. This expedition- 
ary force accomplished its mission to the letter. The 
German conquest of these islands was no feat of arms. 
In fact, the conquest was accomplished with surpris- 
ing ease. In little more than a week the Russian 
garrisons were annihilated and the German fleet rode 
supreme in the Gulf of Riga and the sounds surround- 
ing the islands. 

Weak as the Russian resistance was, this German 
story of the expedition is of surprising interest, not 
least because of the thoughtful analyses and lessons 
of its author, General von Tschischwitz, who acted 
throughout as chief of staff of the landing corps. 

Due to rather natural patriotism, Tschischwitz may 
perhaps have played up a bit unduly in this book the 
performances of the German troops, and the impor- 
tance of the expedition as a whole. In so doing how- 
ever he has never shut his eyes to German mistakes. 
Rather is his work intended as a guide for the present 
German army in formulating doctrines for overseas 
expeditions and forced landings. 

Herein lies the value of this book, and it is these 
qualities which summon our own army to pay close 
attention. 

Tschischwitz analyzes exhaustively such moot ques- 
tions‘as to who should command such an expedition, 
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an admiral or a general; how liaison can be main- 
tained between ship and shore; the value of supporting 
gunfire for the land forces from ships, and the role 
of an air force in such an operation. (Incidentally, 
a considerable German air force participated in this 
campaign, and its achievements are not by any means 
the least interesting feature.) 

Another matter dwelt on by the author at some 
length is the operations of the German bicyclist bat- 
talions. These were substituted in the expedition for 
cavalry. The Germans intended to institute a far- 
flung strategic movement immediately upon disem- 
barkation, for the purpose of barring the escape of the 
Russian garrison. As in their opinion horses would 
require too long to unload, this strategic mission was 
assigned to infantry, especialiy equipped for this pur- 
pose with bicycles. These battalions proved their 
worth. Disembarking at 10:00 A. M., evening found 
them twenty-five miles from their landing place, and 
square across the enemy’s line of withdrawal. 

From an infantryman’s Viewpoint the operations 
of two of these cyclist battalions who sought to close 
to the Russians a line of retreat across a dam, con- 
necting two of the islands, is the most interesting. 
Confronted by superior forces, these two battalions 
delayed, withdrew and defended in turn until help 
arrived. Every variety of defensive action was fought 
in the course of two days, but their capable leader 
finally saw his efforts crowned with the surrender of 
two Russian regiments. 


Tschischwitz has not overlooked in his book supply 
or administrative problems. He has discussed in some 
detail the equipment which should be taken along by 
a landing force and the priorities for disembarkation. 
He is critical of the system of German organization 
used in this campaign, in so far as separate staffs 
supervised the loading and unloading. He recommends 
that the officer responsible for disembarkation be in 
supreme control. Special attention is also paid in this 
book to the purely naval operations. 

It is hoped that this valuable book may be trans- 
lated in order that German experiences may be placed 
side by side and compared with the British. To those 
who read German, it is especially recommended. This 
by-path of the World War has found a worthy his- 
torian in General von Tschischwitz. 


SS  —_— — 


PepRO DE ALVARADO, CONQUISTADOR, by John Eoghan 
Kelly. Published by Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. 225 pages. Price $3.50. 


In the preparation of this biography of Pedro de 
Alvarado, Mr. Kelly made seven trips to Gautemala 
within the past decade and studied many original man- 
uscripts not accessible to earlier writers. In conjunc- 
tion with the study of these heretofore inaccessible 
souree records he has actually gone over the ground 
covered by Alvarado. The result is an interesting 
narrative of the conquests and exploits of one of 
Spain’s most able, but not so well known, Conquista- 
dores. 
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Pedro de Alvarado born in the Province of 
Estramadura in the same year as Herman Cortez 
an Estramaduran! His father was a minor noble 
richer in decorations for valor than in wordly goods 
In 1510, in company with his brothers, Gorge, Gonzalo, 
Gomez and Juan, Pedro joined an expedition to the 
West Indies, settling in San Domingo, with the hop« 
of improving the family fortunes 

The biography 


was 


also 


is divided into two parts and part 
necessarily deals with the career of Pedro de 
Alvarado as a lieutenant of Cortez in the conquest of 
Mexico. 


one 
He was one of the ablest and most trusted 
of Cortez’ captains and played a major part in the con- 
quest. By his bravery he won first the admiration, and 
finally, the adoration of the Indian allies 
known throughout Central 
the Child of the Sun.’’ 
Part two takes up his career as an independent Cap- 
tain General, from 1524 until his death in 1541. He 
over-ran and conquered the Indian kingdoms of Guate- 
mala and El Salvador, and added large 
and much wealth to the Empire of his Sovereign, 
Charles the Fifth. He was an able and gallant gentle 
man, whose courage was marked, even among men who 
were noted for courage. He died saving the life of a 


He was 


Ameriea as ‘‘Tonatiuh 


territories 


less worthy companion. 
Some very fine biographies of the Spanish Conqui- 

stadores have been published within the past year 

and this is one of the best. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE, The Human Addition to War, by 
Captain Fred C. Mayer, 71st Infantry, N. Y. N. G 
A pamphlet of eleven pages, giving interesting sta 

tistics and information on the use of gas during the 

World War. The nature and effect of the 


wases are described in detail 


several 


Tue Fienting TANKS Since 1916, by Major R. E. 
Jones, Capt. G. H. Rarey, Lt. R. J. Ieks. National 
Service Publishing Co.. 1933. $3.75. (See advertise 


ment on inside front cover) 

Fritz Heigl’s Taschenbuch der Tanks 
has a more comprehensive treatise on tanks, past and 
present, been presented. 


yt since 


This book is actually an encyclopedia on tanks, giv- 
ing information of the smallest detail of nearly all 
tanks in all armies since their conception down to the 
present. The subject matter is so ably put together 
that the finding of facts regarding any tank or tank 
subject is simplicity itself 

Ten of the 35 chapters are devoted to the history 
of tank operations from their birth to include certain 
post war actions. These chapters alone present a de 
tailed and complete picture of the tank effort in the 
World War and viewed from a distance show the in- 
fluence of the tank in terminating the War. 

In six chapters are detailed the characteristics of 
the tanks of all The work of collecting, 
compiling and checking these chapters with their il- 
lustrations alone has taken many years of effort. The 


countries. 
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importance of having this information in one volume 
cannot be estimated. 

The principles of designing armored fighting ve- 
hicles is the subject of special treatment. In addition, 
tactics, organization, defense against tanks, auxiliary 
vehicles, maintenance, supply and repair serve to 
round out a volume which ean be spoken of only in 
superlatives. 

The authors of this book recognized the need of 
such and being specially fitted assumed the burden of 
preparing it. Major Jones has been connected with 
the tank part of our army for a number of years in 
the capacity of instructor at the Tank School, member 
of the Tank Board and battalion commander. Captain 
Rarey was an instructor in tanks and mechanical sub- 
jects at the Tank School for a number of years, and 
Lieutenant Icks, Reserve, has been a contributor to 
the leading foreign and domestic service journals on 
tank subjects for some time. 

This book written in clear, readable style, should 
be of great interest to the layman and be a desirable 
and welcome reference work for any military man. 
THe Guost or NAPOLEON. Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. 

185 pp. Faber and Faber, London, (1933) price 7/6 

net. 

Here is wholesome food for thought, for statesmen 
and for soldiers of all ranks. It is a book of extra- 
ordinary scope and sweep. It is, in effect, a daring 
attempt to analyze, digest and summarize the best 
military thought of modern times and to place it in 
its setting in the history of war. 

It goes without saying that no thoughtful military 
man will agree with all that lies within the covers of 
this book. So much the better if it forces us to do 
our own thinking. But it is the most vital bit of 
military writing that has appeared in our generation. 
It should be read with fasting and prayer by every 
officer in the Army of the United States, whether Reg- 
ular, National Guard or Reserve. Those who have the 
linguistic and other resources should then make every 
effort to read the works listed in the bibliography which 
includes the cream of modern military thought. Our 
leaders might do worse than to devise some means 
whereby those works might be translated and made 
available to our service. 

The book is in four parts. The first three sections 
revolve around Napoleon: The sources of his ideas, 
the use he made of them, and later interpretations of 
them. It concludes with a section in which the author 
diseusses the background of 2000 years of the art of 
war and makes a plea for the liberation of military 
thought. The program is ambitious, but not beyond 
the resources of the author whose historical training, 
whose experience in modern war and whose position 
as military and military history editor of the Eney- 
clopedia Britianica and as military correspondent of 
a great London daily paper have given him a unique 
preparation for his task. 

The first two sections are devoted to eighteenth 
century warfare and military thought, a subject essen- 
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tial to any accurate understanding of Napoleonie y ar. 
fare. In the first section we see the germs of the dj. 
visional system and of modern war developed by Mar. 
shal Saxe and his successor. The second section s) 1. 
marizes and popularizes the latest and best Napole: »jc 
studies, the trilogy by Spencer Wilkinson’ and _ jx 
friend General Colin’. 

The third section treats of the commentators on a) 
disciples of Napoleon and the followers of these in. 
terpreters of Napoleonic warfare. This is an unkind 
but a just appreciation as far as it goes. Unfortunately 
he omits General Camon. Jomini escapes with ents 
and abrasions, Clausewitz is given a sound thrashing. 
and his superficial and unimaginative satellites are 
skinned alive, which is as it should be. They might 
be all very well if we had no better guide, but we 
have: There is more sound, practical matter on the 
conduct of war in Pierre de Bourcet’s Principles de |a 
Guerre de Montagnes than is in them all. Liddell Hart 
is conservative when he says that Bourcet has just 
claims to be considered the greatest of chiefs of staff. 
His book is rare. Only two copies are known to exist 
in England and as far as the writer of this review is 
aware he has the only copy in America. 

It is suggested that the finest contribution that the 
War Department could make toward the professional 
advancement of our officers would be to have this 
precious work translated, edited, printed and made 
available to the Army. The same is true of the works 
of Guibert, a battered set of which your reviewer 
prizes. They are available for this purpose upon 
eall. 

Meanwhile our officers can not do better than to aec- 
quaint themselves with Capt. Liddell Hart’s brief 
summary of their contributions to modern military 
thought, and to develop for themselves the field he has 
so brilliantly outlined. 


AMERICAN FIGHTERS IN THE FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION, 
by Paul Ayres Rockwell, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
$5.00. 


This is an intimate account of the lives and deaths 
of the American Volunteers in the French Foreign 
Legion and Lafayette Escadrille during the World 
War. 

This discription of service in the Foreign Legion 
from 1914 to 1918 by one who knew the weaknesses, 
as well as the strength, the heroism and self-sacrifice 
of the Legionnaires, bears the earmarks of the author’s 
sincerity, and of his first-hand knowledge of his sub- 
ject. 

The simple, sympathetic manner of handling the life 
stories of these adventurous spirts is in pleasing con- 
trast to many of the neurotic memoirs that have been 
recently appearing in this and foreign countries. 

As one reads of the last moments of Alan Seeger, 
Ferdinand Capdevielle, Kiffin Rockwell, Ivan Nock, 

+The Defense of Piedmont 1742-1748 (1927), The French Army 
before Napoleon (1915), and The Rise of General Bonaparte 
(1930) reviewed in the Infantry Journal. 

*L’education militaire de Napoleon (1900), La Tactique et la 


Discipline dans les Armees de la Revolution (1902) and Les 
Transformations de la Guerre (1900). 
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il Lufbery, and of many of their illustrious com- 

s, one feels that the days of Knight Errantry are 

it yet closed and that when opportunity beckons, ad- 

yen urous spirits will still flock to give their all for an 

ideal, With a smile upon their faces and a jest upon 
their lips. 


= = =< 


MeMORIES OF THE WoRLD War, by Robert Alexander, 
Major General, U. S. Army, Retired. 
Company, New York. $4.00. 


Maemillan 


In a foreword the author states that he has two 
objects in view in presenting these ‘‘Memories’’ to the 
publie; one, to tell the unvarnished truth, and 
secondly, to record his appreciation of the devoted 
service and the determined valor of the troops with 
whom he was associated. He accomplishes his purpose 
well, and the reader will find in the pages of General 
Alexander’s book a clear and interesting description 
of the work of a combat division. 

The author starts his book with a rebuke to Presi- 
dent Wilson for not fully preparing the military forces 
of the United States to enter the war, and consequently 
causing the deaths of so many soldiers due to un- 
trained leadership. Then follows the author’s story 
of crossing the Atlantic, his arrival in France, train- 
ing trips to the French and British forces, his duties 
as commander of a replacement division, and finally 
his assignment to the command of a brigade in the 
32nd Division, and some combat experiences. 


In August 1918, he was promoted to Major General 


and assigned to command the 77th Division. The 77th 
made a fine record, and the General gives full credit 
to both individuals and organizations who helped make 
that record. He is most positive in all his statements 
and does not mince his words in discussing either the 
success or failure of various officers. He gives authen- 
tic facts on some disputed questions, and in particular 
explains the so-called ‘‘lost battalion,’’ which in the 
opinion of the 77th Division was neither lost, nor had 
to be rescued. 


In the opinion of the author far too much time was 
‘‘wasted’’ in the instruction of the tactics of ‘‘trench 
warfare,’’ which could have been better and more 
profitably used in the instruction of minor tactics for 
open warfare. He is also a great believer in the value 
of the General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, and 
the efficiency of its graduates. 

The book is of interest to the general military reader 
and worth while adding to that ever-growing library 
of ‘‘War books.’’ It is of special interest to veterans 
of the 77th Division. 


Down THE Rep Lang, by Henri Nadel, with a preface 
by Romain Rolland. Translated by Blair Taylor. 
270 pps. Indianapolis. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
$2.50. 


This translation of the French ‘‘Sous le Pressoir’’ 
s hailed as a discovery by the great French literateur, 
Romain Rolland. It describes the misery, the anguish, 
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the ever gnawing fear of the individual soldier, in 
this case a peace-loving youthful idealist who, under 
the pressure of the military machine, becomes an obe- 
dient but fatalistic cog 

The spirit of the book is that of the private: ‘‘ After 
all, it mattered less to me whether our troops lost or 
retook a village, than that the lieutenant was in good 
humor, or that the stew was palatable * * *. My 
only feeling when I consider all the miseries that war 
piles up is a deep pity for those who must endure 
them * * *. You can get as drunk on misery as on 
war.’’ That being the case this book is a prolonged 
debauch. 

Of interest historically are the descriptions of the 
fraternizations with the Germans across no-man’s- 
land on Christmas 1917, and of the shooting of French 
deserters. 


This volume is not a story nor a novel. Being the 
memoirs of a soldier it has no plot, no climax, and 
merely the continuity of chronological events. But 
being French it finds, even in something of 
beauty. 


war, 
— — 


Autways BELITTLIN’, Percy Crosby, author and pub 
lisher. McLean, Virginia, 1933. 
and Text. $2.00. 

The author was deviled by organized minorities and 
his space restricted by the newspapers that kow-towed 
to these minorities until he paid full space rates t 
Washington newspapers to have some of his contribu- 
tions to National Defense published as advertisements. 
He did this when radio and the public press had vir 
tually censored this matter from the air and news. 
Why was he censored ? Jecause his cartoons and texts 
advocated National Defense 


62 pages Cartoons 


‘*Skippy’’ draws, writes and fights for his ideals 
just like the good Leatherneck he is. The 
‘*Skippy’s Armistice Day Prayer’’ will be 
many a year. Able, sound thinking, consummate car 
toonist and adroit Major Crosby of the 
Marine Corps Reserve in this book records part of the 
hard and effective fight he has waged for National De 
fense in this year when defense was imperiled by the 
death of a thousand cuts. This book is good to read, 
fun to look through. If anyone has to make a speech 
it contains a mine of ideas of how to explain National 
Defense. 

‘*Skippy,”’ 


' > 
ecnoes ot 


heard for 


advocate, 


we salute you 
SS — — 


Mopern History, by Carleton J. H. Hayes and Parker 
Thomas Moon; 945 pages. The Macmillan 
pany, New York. Price $2.20. 


Prepared as a text book for courses in Modern 
European History, and originally published in 1923, 
the authors have revised, enlarged and brought up to 
date this latest edition of their work. It is essentially 
an outline of political happenings and historic episodes 
which, in keeping with its general purpose, is neither 
too detailed, nor too critical, 


Com- 
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